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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DRrR. JOHNSON, 
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A Comedy, in Chiree Acts. 


BY T. W. ROBERTSON. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Prince of Wales’, Wallack's Theatre, 
wondon, 1866. New York, 186 
Prince Petrovski....Mr. Hare. T. Ringgold. 
ils Sir Alex. Shendryn. ** Ray. * John Gilbert. 
Captain Samprey... “* Charles Fisher. 
_, $| Angus McAUrster... “ S. Bancroft. ‘ J. W. Leonard. 
my 3] Hugh Ohaleot .....- “ J. Clark. ‘© Lester Wallack. 
yt 3 Sergeant Jones...... ‘* Fred. Younge. ‘' W. H. Norton. 
~~ | Lady Shendryn .... Miss Sophia Larkin. Miss Fanny Morant. 
. Blanche Haye... “ iy a Foote. °° Mad. Henriques. 
¢: Alary Netley.......- ‘* Marie Wilton. ‘“‘ Mary Gannon. 


| Exits AND ENTRAXCKS.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
;U.E OU . D. Middle 

| Door. RELA’ t; L. Left: C. Centro; BR. C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 


ACT I. 


ScenE.—The Park of SIR ALEXANDER SHEN- 
DRYN, onan autumn afternoon. Orchestra plays 
a few bars of a waltz tune founded on an old 
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English country air. Discover CHALCOT asleep, 
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vats 


L. 2 E., on the ground. 


Enter SERGEANT JONES, R. U. E. down to L. C. 
Jront. Enter GAMEKEEPER, at the same time, 


- 


L. proscenium E. 


| Sergeant. Good morning. 

| Gamekeeper. Good morning, sergeant. — 
| Sergt. How are you? 

| Gamek. Quite well. 


| Sergt. [reflectively.] Ah, Malta is the place 
' where it ought to have happened ! 

| Gamek. Malta? Is that wheer they maak t’ 
| best beer ? 

| Sergt. No, but in Malta every child born in 
; barracks has an extra half-pound of meat. 

| Gamek. The child does? 


Sergt. The parent does—do. 
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_] sit here. 


attentive to you. 


Them twins: 
would have been as good as a pound a day to me. 
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CoRNETT, in the Office 
ington, D. C. 


NO. 43. 
—I mean a pound of meat. Ah, in Malta there’s 
some encouragement in being a father! 
Gamek. Oh, come on and have the beer—under 
such circumstances. 
[Exit, with SERGEANT, L. proscenium E. 


Enter BLANCHE HAYE and MARY NETLEY, R. U. 
E., each with a small basket. , 


Mary. [c.] Oh, don’t let’s walk about. Let’s 


Blanche. [taking seat R.1 E., under tree, with 
Mary beside her.) I like te walk about. 

Mary. Well, lam not a lady—I have to fulfill 
my engagement as a companion. So if rich peo- 
ple choose to make me march about when I am 
tired, I suppose I must bow to the rich people. 

Blanche. Oh, I did not say so, Mary! | 
. Mary. I know my place, Blanche. I am not in 
the position I would have had if this was my 
father’s time, and I know my wishes are not to be 
consulted. 

Blanche. No such thing, Mary. If you are not 
contented and happy, you might be, or as much 
as any lady in the country. | 

Mary. Let’s talk about something else. 

Blanche. But it’s amusing to be a companion. 

Mary. Not when you are a lady yourself. 

Blanche. We can’t all be ladies, but we two can 
be girls and pleasant friends together. I am sure 
your position does not impair your attractions. 
Amongst others, there is Mr. Chalcot, who is very 


Oh! I can’t 
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Mary. Positively persecutes me. 
bear the sight of him. 
Blanche. I am sure he has a good heart. 
Mary. {contemptuously.] He is very grand and 
tich, and thinks that every girl is dying for him. 
I'd like to stick a pin in him! 
Blanche. What for ? 
| Mary. If I were rich he wouldn’t dare to annoy 
me so. 
Blanche. Is it so much of an annoyance ? 
oe He wouldn’t do it if my poor father were 
alive. 
Blanche. Is Mr. Chalcot so dangerous? 
Mary. He is not worth talking about. _ What is 
your opinion of the Russian Prince Petrovski ? 
Blanche. [confused.] I don’t know much about 
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im. 

Mary. He’ has vast riches. Ob, a Russian 
prince—all decorations, and withered up like a 
Normandy pippin! [ That is, an apple dried whole, 
as the French cure them for English sale, not in 
quarters, as in America. 
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Blanche. He’s too old! 

Mary. Fi! a prince is never too old. 
_ Blanche. ‘Then I am too young. 

Mary. Not for a princess. A princess is never 
too young. 

Blanche. Lady Shendryn won't allow me any 
other prospect. I am already understood to be 
engaged, and I am afraid I must accept Prince Pe- 
trovski. [don’t want to have him and his slaves. 

Mary. I wish all men were my slaves. Ah! I 
wish I had such a chance. 

Blanche. Why ? 

Mary. Vd snap at the offer, if the prince were 
to ask me to have him. | 

Chalcot. (aside, without rising.] Devil doubt you! 

Mary. I shall never marry. 

Chal. [aside.] Probably not. 

Mary. I should like to have a Russian prince, 
though. They aren’t like men. I detest men. 

Chal. [aside.] A nice girl, that ! 

Blanche. Let’s change the subject, and not talk 
about the prince any more. 

Mary. About whom, then? About Angus Mec- 
Allister ? 

Blanche. [starts.] Ah!-[CHatcot rises to his 
Jeet, and BLANCHE sees him.| Oh! 

Mary. (her face being away from CHALCOT, at 
L.) What’s the matter ? 

Blanche. A man! 

Chal. [c., saluting.] I haven’t heard anything 
but what I ought. Iwas asleep. 

Blanche. Under the tree ? 

Chal. Yes, I had nothing else to do—unless I 
climbed up into it. A good notion, eh ? 

Mary. Capital! [aside] if you hadn't come down. 

Chal. And stayed there. 

Mary. A fine suggestion. 

Chal. Good place for smoking. 

Mary. I shouldn’t ask you to come down. 

Chal. Oh! you look like two Red Ridinghoods, 
with the baskets. What’s in them ? 

Blanche. Jelly, tapioca, sago, rice and jam. 

Mary. Jam, rice, sago, tapioca, jelly ! 

Chal. Somebody ill? - 

Mary. No, all well—it’s for the twins. 

[ Sits k., under tree. 
Chal. Twins! What twins ? 

Blanche and Mary. (together.] Ours! 

Chal. Yours? 

Enter LADY SHENDRYN, R. U. E. 

Lady Shendryn. They mean Sergeant Jones’— 
the girls have thought of them, and I’ve let them 
have what they want of such things. [Goes R. 
JSront.| Miss Netley, I will sit, if you please. 

Mary has to give upher seat to LADY SHENDRYN. 

ARY to L., BLANCHE Seated L. 2 £.] I gave Mrs. 
Jones tho use of the cottage, a most interesting 
circumstance ! 

Chal. Very ! [aside] for poor Jones. 

Mary. [to BLANCHE.) You try him! [Zncour- 
ages BLACHE to go to CHALCOT with her subscrip- 
tion-book. 

Blanche. Wou’t you ‘give me a subscription? I 
am collecting among our friends. 

Chai. What for ? 

Blanche. The benefit of Mrs. Jones. 

Mary. For the twins. 

Chal. Nothing. [They look at him astonished.] I 


don’t think that sort of woman is to be encouraged. | consolation. 


Mary. (contemptuously, aside.| A man worth 
thousands ! | 
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[Act I, Scenol. |! 


Blanche. Shan’t I put you down something—— 
even silver? | 
peel ge dios Brass he is most able to spare. , 

Chal. I am not to be put down!: 

Lady S. Miss Netley, I beg of you not to inter- | 
fere! Ah! how charming it is under the trees— 
so pleasant. | | 

Chal. [picks a worm off the trunk of the treeand 
throws it away.| And soinsective! [LADY SHEN- . 
DRYN rises with an exclamation of slight fright. '$ 
Enter PRINCE PETROVSKI, R. U. E., Smoking a } 

cigar ; comes down kx. C. He walks rather stiffly ; 

and preserves a grave face. i 

Mary. Here’s the prince—try him with the’ 
money-box, Blanche. | 

Blanche. Prince, you will give a trifle for my: 
subscription-list ? 

Prince. [with accent like the German, only not 30 
guttural.| For what subscription ? 

Lady S. A very worthy affair indeed ! 

[PRINCE bows to her and to BLANCHE. 

Blanche. What’ll be the amount ? 

Prince. Oh, anything you please ! 

Lady S. Noble nation, the Russians! 

Chal. [aside.] As long as they give. 

Prince. May I ask the object ? 

Lady S. [smiling.| There are two objects. 

Blanche. Babies. 

Mary. Twins. : 

Chal. The Jones’ Gemini ! 

“hus Twins ! extraordinary people, you Eng- 
lish. 

Blanche. We are taking these things to the cot- 
tage, to give them to them. 

Prince. Can I have the honor of participating 
on so delicate an occasion ? a 

Lady S. Certainly. My dear 
prince will escort you. 

Prince. May I carry the basket ? 

Blanche. {coquettishly.| Can I trust youf 

Prince. Aye, and with yourself! 
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“Blanche. That would’ be too much trouble, if + . 
for long. [Goes L.on PRINCE'S arm, he having the |» — 


basket. . 
Lady S. Mr. Chalcot, won't you accompany us! 
Lend me your arm. ; 
Chal. I prefer to finish acigar. r 
Lady S. You will be left alone. r 
Chal. Oh! I don’t mind that. ([#zit Lavy | 
SHENDRYN, L. proscenium E., with BLANCHE and 
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Mary. {looks at CHALCOT, aside.] That's the 
sort of man who would pinch his wife on their 


wedding-day ! Exit L. proscenium E. 
Chal. {alone.] Deuced sensible girl, that! 1's 

hate her—and yet I never see her but I thrill with 

delight. [UpL.c 3% 
Enter Str ALEXANDER SHENDRYN, RB. U. E. 

Is that you 


_ Shendryn. Are you alone f 

Chal. I was about having a smoke. 

Shen. I’ve had bad news by the last post. 

Chal. You know, if it is anything in the way of 
money— : 

Shen. No, no! you are an old friend—and 80 
was your father before you-—-and I have no hesi- 
tation in taking you into confidence. ! 

Chal. People always speak that way who want : 
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Shen. I shall want you to give me your best | 
thought. os 
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Act I, Scene 1.) 


Shen. I require the most absolute secrecy. 


early murder. 

Shen. You are aware that for some time past 
Lady Shendryn has been more ridiculous than 
ever with her absurd fits of jealousy. 

Chal. I have noticed. 

Shen. But you also know that I am silent, on ac- 
count of the secret concerning her brother. 

Chal. Bertie? Yes. 

Shen. A scamp! 

Chal. [L. c.] I always said she had a right to 


ow. 
Shen. Not yet. 
Chal. Very well. You had the reputation of a 
| beau sabreur in your youth—haven’t you seriously 
| given Lady Shendryn any reason to suspect you ? 

Shen. [C.] Not the least. 

Chal. Come—between me, you know—Lady 
Shendryn has no cause, eh ? 

Shen. Has none. 

Chal. Had no cause, then ? 

Shen. Well, [hesitating] the slightest possible— 
| my lady found It out. 

Chal. Hum! a bad thing to be found out. 
the case recent ? 

Shen. Over years ago. 

Chal. Whait’s become of her ? 

Shen. Out of the way. 

Chal. Dead? 

Shen. No. Married. 

Chal. That’s better still, she’s further removed 
than ever. 

Shen. So I have told my lady. 

Chal. But she will not believe you ? 

Shen. No! and casts it up to me as if it were a 
thing of yesterday. 

Chal. Flattering, to excite so much jealousy. 

Shen. But inconvenient. Where is my lady ? 

Chal. Gone to visit the twin Joneses, with 
Blanche, Prince Petrovski, and Miss Netley. 

Shen. Ah! Mary Netley ; she’s the daughter of an 
old friend, who, when he died, left her on my hands. 

Chal. They always do—old friends always die, 
and leave no money and daughters on our hands. 

Shen. I wish I could find her a husband. 

Chal. No nonsense about her—a deuced sensi- 
ble girl. 
_ Shen. Yes, and thoroughly good at heart. The 
man will have a prizeinher. Butnomoney! I’m 
afraid she will fail to go off, just like Blanche, 
my ward. 

Chal. I understood you were to marty her to 
| Petrovski? A most estimable party. 

Shen. Very much so. He has a principality in 
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Chal. Yes, two-thirds of a Russian province. 
Rather awkward, though, if there should be war 
+, With Russia. [Goes up c. 

Shen. Oh, Russia don’t mean to fight. 

Chal. [up c., looking off R. U. E.] Here’s Angus 
coming down the avenue. 

Shen. I don’t care to see him. He's too fond of 
teaching Blanche to play billiards. Iam afraid 
that there is danger in letting them have their 
heads too near together. He has no prospects— 
he’s poor—belongs to the Scotch branch of the 
' family. I could wish you would give him a hint. 
Chal. Resistance fo lovers is as oil to flames. 
Shen. ll go see the game of bowls. [c. front, 
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Chal. I can’t think—it’s too much of an effort. | looking at letters in his hand. Aside.| I must let 


go to India, and seek my way there. 
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my lady see this. This is from Lady Adelaide, 


Chal. I am open to every confession—even of/ giving her opinion on Blanche and the prince’s 


espousals—I can show my lady that. But it’s no 

use! [shakes his head) no use! It is sure to be 

found out at last ! [Exit, L. proscenium E. 
Enter ANGUS MCALLISTER, R. U. E. 

Chal. {shakes hands with ANGUS.] Just gotin, eh? 

Angus. Yes, arrived late last night from Paris. 

Chal. Have you brought a newspaper down 
with you ? 

Ang. There it is. [Gives newspaper to CHALCOT, 
who reclines on the ground by L. 2 E. 

Chal. Thanks. Any news? 

Ang. I haven't looked. Where are all the 
people? There’s no one at the hall. 

Chal. The ladies have gone on a visit to see 
Jones’ babies. By the way, I haven’t made up 
my mind about Prince Petrovski. What do you 
think about him ? 

Beane ne testily.| I don’t think about 
him at all. | 

Chal. Hem! I wonder what would happen if 


‘we went to war with Russia ? 


Ang. I don’t know—I don’t care. 

Chal. The prince would be in the opposite lines. 

Ang. I wish there was war. 

Chal. Oh! you seem out of sorts. 

Ang. Aye—out of temper—out of everything. 

Chal. Out of money ? 

Ang. Out at elbow! Iam sick and tired of 
this inaction. What chance is there for a fellow ? 

Chal. What chances? Any number to you— 
you are young and active. 

Ang. None for me, the cadet of the McAllisters. 

Chat. What a speech for one who can marry a 
fortune—you are a man of such good gifts. 

Ang. I'd sooner strike my hand off, than give 
it to the bride who would only represent my greed 
for wealth. 

Chal. I see you have made up your mind. 

Ang. [c.] Yes. | 

Chal. I think I know who it is. 

Ang. I have no doubt of that. Iam too proud 
of her I love, to hide my heart. That’s all over, 
though. If we have no war with Russia, I shall 
Better to 
fall in the jungle under the tiger’s claw, than ex- 
hausted here by vain struggles with despair. 

Chal. Is Miss Haye so inflexible ? 

Ang. I never asked her. 

Chal. Do so! a girl in such a case is always 
welcome to love. 7 

Ang. You ought to know, you proposed to her. 

Chal. I did. Yes, I made her an offer—to 
oblige Sir Alexander. She did me.the honor to 
refuse me, and made me her debtor for life. Shen- 
dryn only thought of how nice our two properties 
would look together, and no regard for the feel- 
ings of the two humans. Your Brewhouses and 
public taps, with all the appendages thereto ap- 
pertaining, do solemnly agree to take these 
Landed Estates, untilled and arable, with.all the 
messuages and tenements thereon standing, with 
right of salmon-fishing and game-preserving—do 
take them for wife, to have and to hold, by the 
rules of society, for operas and evening parties— 
for concerts and church-going—to bore and to 
tolerate, till mutual aversion do us part. But 
Landed Estates wouldn’t have me, and Brew- 
houses are free. [Bitterly.] What hopes are there 
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for the rich? I never did anything to obtain my! Argus. Good morning. 


fortune. My father left the business to me. Then 
my uncle died, and gave me his share in the brew- 
house, another fortune. My cousin went mad— 
bank-notes on the brain—and left me his interest. 
And my aunt, who had been pinching on four 
- hundred a year, in a remote place among cats 
, and dogs--whom I had never known—took it into 
her head to die and leave me all her savings. 
There I was, rich enough to have bought a goodly 
slice of happiness, if it had been a purchasable 
commodity. At last I met the woman I thought 
I could love, and whom I thought loved me. She 
was eighteen—blue eyes, sweet as a dream—with 
yellow hair, with a ripple on it like cornsilk when 
the breeze gently blows over it under the sun- 
beams; her mother made much of me—ber con- 
nections féted me. Indeed I loved her, if ever I 
loved. They all knew it, and she had always 
showed delight on seeing me. One day I heard 
her speak—when she knew not that I was by. 
She said—her voice said—that voice to which I 
had lent my charmed ear so many times, [i” a 
languid, careless tone) ‘I don’t care for him; but 
of course I shall marry him, he is so very rich !” 
I left her forever, and I plunged in the nearest 
downward road. I sank—deeper and deeper still, 
till I had reached the lowest hell. JI was but 
thought—a prize-pig fattened in a golden stye. 
You bemoan the lot of the poor! Pshaw ! rather 
pity the rich, who have no natural feelings grati- 
tied, who are barren of love and bankrupt in hopes. 

Ang. You talk like a man crushed by one dis- 
appointment. Because one selfish woman has 
wrecked your fancies, is all the world to be decried? 
What is that affliction, to the host of rebuffs which 
a poor man meets? Say what you please, money is 
the desirable possession. Without it, mothers point 
you out as a thing to be avoided—a social pesti- 
lence, which to their daughters carries contagion. 

Chal. You talk like aman in love with an object 
so defended. What—you, young and brave, can- 
not face the shafts of marrying mammas, and the 
stings of inflated fortune-huntresses? If the 
mothers are hard, try the other parents. Surely you 
can go toamanand say that you love his daugh- 
ter? Come, could you not face Sir Alexander ? 

Ang. No. 

Chal. Then make time serve you. Wait. 

Ang. So as to be rich when Iam grown gray? 
Ah! [Goes up stage and returns.) Talking of 
money, I wish to return to you, with thanks, the 
fifty pounds you lent me. 

[Gives CHALCOT @ bank-bill. 

Chal. If not quite convenient— 

Ang. Quite. [ Goes up ‘stage. 

Chal. (aside.] I know that this money is of use 
to him—it’s of nonetome. I did not even remem- 
ber that Ihad lent it. Confound it! It’s enough 
to make a man hate his kind, to have the means 
of gratifying others, and not be allowed to do it. 

Ang. I'll go join the ladies. Are you coming? 

Chal. [still reclining on the ground.) No! I 
shall stay here and smoke. It’s the greatest com- 
fort of the country, that you can enjoy yourself in 
peace and comfort. [ANGUS to L. front. A ball 
1s rolled on at L.2 £., hitting CHALCOT, who rises. | 
By Jove! what’s that ? 

Enter LADY SHENDRYN, SAMPREY, Mary, 

BLANCHE, PETROVSKI, L. 1 E., having balls in 

their hands. ANGUS salutes ‘them, ete. 
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to see you, Angus! 


lfrom ANGUS, which he has between his finger and | 
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{Act I, Scene-1. 
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Blanche. Ab, cousin Angus! how happy we are 
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Lady S. Ah! how do? 

Ang. How do you do, Samprey ? 

Samp. How are you, Mac? 

Chal. Who threw that ball ? 

[Meaning the one which hit him. 

Mary. (pretending alarm.] I did. 

Chal. Do you know it nearly broke my head ? 

Mary. So sorry ; I had no idea it was so hard. 

Chal. What, the ball? 

Mary. No—the other wooden thing. 

Chal. Shall I forgive you? 

Mary. Yes. 

Blanche. Am J to take my turn ? 

[CHALCOT sits R. front, under tree. 

Ang. Shall 1 follow you? 

Lady S. [brushes in tetween BLANCHE and 
AnGts.] You mustn't lose time. It is clouding 
over again. 

‘Samp. More rain! In which direction ? 

Ang. I suggest that way. [Looks L. 1 E.] That 
will take us away from the hall. 

Prince. I should say that. Looks Rr. 1 £. 

Lady S. It is for the prince to throw. [PRINCE ! 
and ANGUS bow to each other ceremoniously, each 
with a ball in the hand. 

Ang. After you. [PRINCE rolls the ball off R. 
proscenium E. MARY comes to Cc. and prepares to 
roll her bail. 

Chal. [rises.] Stop! 

Mary. What’s the matter ? 

Chal. Are you going to throw now ? 

Mary. Why do you ask ? | 

Chal. So I can get out of the way. [Goes upc. 

Lady S. 1 am so fatigued! Prince, please to 
throw for me. [Gives PRINCE her ball and sits 
under tree R. front. PRINCE rolls ball off R. pro- 
scenium E., others roll balls off. 

Ang. Now, then, who’s next? 

Blanche. Yourself. All have thrown. 

Lady S. You mustn’t stand there, Blanche. I 
tell you it is coming on to rain! [ANGUS offers . 
his arm to BLANCHE; she hesitates, and then takes | 
the PRINCE’S arm. ! 

Prince. Miss Haye, have I the honor? [All : 
exeunt R. proscenium E., except CHALCOT, LADY | 
SHENDRYN and MARY. | 

Lady 8S. [rises.] Miss Netley, I desire your arm. : 

Mary leaves CHALCOT and comes to LADY | 

HENDRYN. She holds out her left arm stiffly and 
takes LADY SHENDRYN’S hand on her arm, then 
marches off with LADY SHENDRYN, R. proscen- 
ium iE. - | 

Chal. [comes c.] It serves him right.. Poor | 
Angus McAllister! He will flutter round that | 
brilliant light till he singes his phillabeg. - [ Stage | 
dark ; storm approaches.) Lady Shendryn was ' 
right. The rain is down on us. [Rain increasing | 
in severity.| This will break up the skittle party. | 
[Puts up the collar of his coat, and stands under — 
tree, close to tt, L. 2 E. 


Enter SERGEANT JONES, R. U. E., quickly. He 
stands under tree, up L. C., his arms close to his | 
sides, as tf sheltering himself from the rain. 

[Aside.] It’s coming down now, and. no mistake. 


Oh, here’s the illustrious progenitor of the twins. : 
Now, if I were to give him this note, (the bank-bill . 
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Act I, Scene 1.] OURS. 5 


thumb in his vest-pocket] he would go mentioning | pound note, and much obliged to you, sir—but 
it—it would get into the local papers as the it’s a fifty-pound note. 


benevolence of Hugh Chalcot, Esquire. I see it 
now: “ The singular munificence of Hugh Chal- 
cot, Esquire, the eminent brewer.” Asif a brewer 
could ever be eminent. No! I couldn’t dare to 
give himit. [Aloud.| Turned wet, sergeant. 

Sergt. Very, sir. 

Chal. I trust Mrs. Jones will get over her little 
difficulty—I should say, her little difficulties. 

Sergt. Well, sir, she’s as well as can be expected, 
as one might say. 

Chal. Have a pipe, sergeant ? 

Sergt. Thank’ee sir. [CHALCOT gives him some 
tobacco, and SERGEANT (ills, lights and smokes 
his pipe. | 

Chal. How many are you in the family now? 

. [ Gives light to SERGEANT, etc. 

Sergt. [returning tobacco-pouch.| Thank’ee, 
sir. Eight, sir. 

Chal. Eight! Including the additions of this 
morning ? 

Sergt. Eight! no more, sir. Six before, and 
two now—six and two make eight, sir. 

Chal. A large family. May Iask whatis your pay ? 

Sergt. One-and-tenpence a day, sir. 

Chal. One-and-tenpence a day! [In amaze- 
ment.) Rather a small income on which to sup- 
port such a large family. 

Sergt. Well, sir, the family is larger than the 
income. But then there’s other things, extra ra- 
tions—and Sir Alexander has let us have the cot- 
tage rent free, and my lady is very good to Mrs. 
Jones. I’ve achance of promotion to color-ser- 
geant, you know, and with my eldest boy in the 
band, we shall.do very well indeed, sir. - 

Chal. [{aside.] Happiness and hope dwell with 
a man with eight children and one-and-tenpence 
a day. Oh, Content! in what strange holes you 
creep to hide yourself. [Aloud.} The twins, ser- 
geant—of what sex are they ? 

Sergt. Both, sir. One’s a boy, t’other’s a girl. 

Chal. [innocently.| Which is the eldest ? 

Sergt. I don’t know, sir. I don’t think Mrs. 
Jones knows. I don’t b’lieve they knows them- 
selves. What puzzles me in this here matter is, 
that one of them should be agirl. This here is 
quite a new invention on Mrs. Jones’ part. We 
always have had boys before. They make the 
best soldiers. There’s one thing in respect to 
them twins that strikes me as odd. 

Chal. Even, you mean. What’s that, sergeant ? 

Sergt. Why, sir, I’m their father—and so all 
the credit ought to be given to me. But the 
women give all their sympathy to Mrs. Jones— 
nobody gets up a subscription for me. 

Chal. [aside.] Vanity! vanity! vanity! poor 
human vanity! Even this poor fellow begrudges 
his wife a little triumph of this sort. [Zakes bank- 
bill out.] Til risk it. [Aloud.] My tree’s getting 
wet—and the rain’s heavier. Here’s a trifle, 
sergeant, to buy the twins a present. 

Exit R. 0. E. Lull in rainfall. 

Sergt. [takes bank-bill mechanically.] Thank’ee, 
sir, very kind of you. [Looks at dill.]| Gullo! this 
can’t be right. (goes up to R. U. E., and calls off] 
I say, sir! Hi! I say! 


Re-enter CHALCOT, QR. U. E. 


I’m sorry, sir, to cajJl you back, but you’ve made 


a mistake here. You meant to give me a five- 


+ 
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Chal. [confused, changes the bill for another. ] 
Thank you. It’s my mistake. Thank you. 

Exit Rk. UV. E. 

Sergt. Five pounds! he isa trump! Who'd a 
thought it, and him only a civilian. Why, it’s as 
good as promotion. [ll go and tell Mrs. Jones! 

[ExitL.1§. Rain as before, leaves fall,.etc. 

Enter BLANCHE and ANGUS, R. proscenium E. 

Angus. Stand upon the seat and you will be 
sheltered from therain. [BLANCHE and he stand 
upon circular seat under tree, R. front. 

Blanche. Where are our friends ? 

Angus. I don’t know, and I don’t care. 
They’ll find us when the rain is over. 

Blanche. You are very careful of me. 

Ang. So we ought to be of all rare and precious 
things. 

Blanche. How nice it is to see the shower while 
one is defended. , 

Ang. Charming. [Sighs. 
Enter LADY SHENDRYN and SHENDRYN, hur- 

riedly, R. U. E. : 

Lady Shendryn. 1 said it would rain! [Seats 
herself up L., under tree. SHENDRYN Sits near her. 

Shen. I did not make any denial. 

Lady S. No! but I understood your sneering 
silence. [From their position they do not see 
ANGUS and BLANCHE, who themselves do not sec 
the SHENDRYNS. ] Will you leave me alone, while 
you go up to the hall for a wrapper ? 

Shen. Iam comfortable where Iam. _ 

Lady S. Oh! you need not struggle hard to be 
more than usually disagreeable. 

: [They turn their backs on one another. 

Ang. Your hat will be spoiled. Take mine. 
[BLANCHE takes off her hat, which ANGUS hangs 
up in the tree above their heads. BLANCHE puts 
on ANGUS’ hat coquettishly. 

Blanche. How do I look in a man’s hat? 

Ang. Beautiful—as in anything. Take my coat. 

Blanche. But you'll take cold. 

Ang. Pooh! [Wraps BLANCHE in his coat.] 
We soldiers are used to the wet. Did you never 
see the troops marching out when it was raining ? 

Blanche. Yes, yes. 

Ang. That’s a regular military exercise. We 
call it the—the rain drill. 

Lady S. Won’t you walk up to the hall and 
send me an umbrella? | 

Shen. No! I would rather you got wet. 

Lady S. I shall catch cold. 

Shen. I pity the cold that would catch you. 

Lady S. This tree is dripping wet. I know I 
shall have my death of cold. | 

Shen. You shouldn’t excite anticipations of 
pleasure which you have no real desire to realize. 

[LaDy SHENDRYN tosses her head indignantly. 

Ang. What air was that you sang at the Morte- 
marts the other night? It has haunted me ever since. 

. Blanche. It is an old song. 

Ang. I have written some new words to it. 

Blanche. Have yout Let me sce them. 

Ang. Will you sing the words I have written? 

Lady S. You have denied me everything. You 
won’t even let me see my brother Bertie. 

Shen. Don't mention bim ! 

Lady S. Why not? | 

Shen. I don’t want to hear his name. 

Ang. It isin my pocket. [Tries the pockets of 
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6 OURS. (Act I, Scene 1. 


7 HO OO 


the coat which he has put around BLANCHE, and| Mary. Don’t be so selfish! [Ezit R.'v. E., fol- 
gets paper.] Here it is. How does the air go? lowed by CHAaLcoT. ANGUS takes the hat of 
[BLANCHE sings. |BLANCHE, from hanging up in the tree, and 

SONG.—'Ir My Guancus Have Brtrayep Mr.” presses it to his heart. Music, violin, playing the 


Ain.—Plaintive, like an old love-ballad of the North of England. | refrain of the air sung by BLANCHE. Curtazn. 
If my glances have betrayed me, | 


> 


ee ES 


Oh, or me no in my pues A : : 
-dare not tell thee of my lad, 
He is neat ante pod eee er; A C T I I. | 
ae Baty be Beta ee cna SCENE.—Drawing-room. Candles in brackets, or | 
Unless my lady tell him gaslights lit. 


I am wrong i still concealing 
The wish that's o’er me stealing, 
Yet shall come to light my dreams. 
[ At conclusion BLANCHE lets ANGUS take her hand, 
nestling to him lovingly. 

Lady S. You are always preaching economy. 
It would be better for you to retrench on your 
expenditure than to take the horses from the car- 
riages. I haven’t an equipage fit to be seen in. 

Shen. Stay at home, then. 

Lady S. You might let me have one horse more. 

Shen. We can’t afford it. 

. Ang. Itmay belong before weare together again. 

Blanche. Are you going away ? 

Ang. To India, perhaps. | 

Blanche. I am sorry, cousin Angus. But I hope 
you will be happy there. 

Ang. I am afraid I shall never be happy again. 

Blanche. Why’s that? 

Ang. Impossible, when I am not near you. 

Lady S. Mr. Kelsey gave youanote. I hate 
that man! He never comes down here but you 
have to pay away money. 

Shen. How absurd you are! Mr. Kelsey is a 
respectable man and a very good friend of mine. 

Lady S. 1 dare say he knows where the money 

oes. 
‘ Shen. You’d better not ask. 

Blanche. Have you never loved ? 

Ang. Once. 

Blanche. Only once ? 

Ang. Only once. 

Lady S. 1 know where the money goes! 

Shen. I wish I did. Where? 

Lady S. [same tone.| I know! 

' Shen. Where? 

Lady 8. (same tone.) I know! 

Shen. Well, where does it go? 

Lady S. To no good ends. I know what your 
income is! 

Shen. Be quiet, do! 

Lady S. You are throwing away hundreds on. 
some secret object, while you wouldn’t iend fifty 
to poor Bertie. 

Shen. The infernal young scamp! 

[Lightning, thunder. 

Lady S. I know what it is. You keep too many 


Discover LADY SHENDRYN seated L., on sofa; 
BLANCHE seated C., on settee; Mary behind 
table R., with tea-things before her. 


Lady S. My dear Blanche, I must insist on your 
attention to this subject of importance. . 

Bianche. I am listening. 

Lady S. I will read what Lady Adelaide advises 
on the subject of a marriage with the prince. 
[Reads.] ‘‘I have read your letter again, before 
giving my opinion, to one who is a competent 
judge, and I may say once of the first authorities ” 
—(‘‘ first” is underlined.) ‘Though a marriage 
may not be consummated while there is war, a 
contract may be made ”—(‘‘ contract” under- 
lined) —“‘ and the prince redeem that engagement 
at the end of. the war. The-duchess with whom 
I am in correspondence ”—(‘‘ duchess” under- 
lined) —“‘ fully agrees with me in this artange- 
ment.” There, you hear what Lady Adelaide 
says? Youcan sign the contract now, and be 
married after the war. 

Mary. {asideto BLANCHE.] Wait till I get such 
an offer ! | 

Blanche. You shouldu’t suggest such a thing, 
when all we love are going to war. 

Mary. A good preliminary for people about to 
be married. 

Blanche. It’s so dreadful to wed with those we 
have fought with. ) 

Mary. As well fight before as after marriage. 

Lady S. The prince is not like a soldier—he’s an 
excellent nobleman, who will keep out of the war. 

Blanche. He isn’t. 

Mary. Do you prefer him to be in it—and be 
- | killed ? 

Lady S. Sir Alexander and I are one on the 
subject. 

Blanche. I don’t want to be married. 

Lady S. You are only to be espoused. 

Blanche. And 1 don’t want to be espoused. 

Lady S. But you don’t consider, you will be a 
princess. : 

Mary. A princess, and rule a number of slaves 
—that’s better than marrying a commoner, and 
ruling only one. 

Lady S. [(haughtily.| Miss Netley, you talk 
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establishments! (SERVANT brings on a _large|too much! | 
umbrella, R. U. E., and holds it over LADY SHEN-| Blanche. [thoughtfully.] What makes girls get | 
DRYN asshegoesoff R.u.E., followed by SHENDRYN. | married ? 


Blanche. Cousin Angus, I am sorry you are go- 
ing to leave us. 1 shall write to you each mail. 
Ang. As a friend ? 
Blanche. As @ cousin and your— 
Enter PRINCE, R. proscenium E., with an umbrella. 
Prince. Miss Haye! [BLANCHE gets down, gives 
ANGUS his coat, and is escorted off by PRINCE, 
R. U. E. | 
Enter CHALCOT, with. an umbrella, and Mary, 
R. proscenium &. She snatches the umbrella 
Jrom him and runs up c. i 


Mary. That’s a poser. 

Lady S. It’s a duty we owe to society. 

Mary. And like other people to pay. 
' Blanche. I don’t want to be married. 

Mary. Who does ? 

Lady S. I do not think your reflections are re- 

quired, Miss Netley. 
| Mary. [bows.] Somesugarforyour tea, Blanche f 
Lady S.' [solemnly.] Marriage, my dear, mar- 
riage is one of those—dear! help me out! I want 
a word. Marriage is one of-those— 
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. Mary. Evils? , to be done. [SHENDRYN, up C., reads letter ; Dany 
7 Lady S. No, no. SHENDRYN 0n Settee, C. front, watching him eagerly. 
. Blanche. Blessings ? | Mary. (coming forward.| Mrs. Jones ane well? 
1 Lady S. Yes. Blessings will do. Marriage is| Sergt. Quite well, thank you. 

t one of those blessings which cannot easily be—| Blanche. And the family ? 


[hesitating] avoided. Sergt. Quite well, thank you; [pause] except 
Blanche. Mary, what do you think ? the twins—they’ve got the twinsy. 
Mary. 1 am not a marrying woman. Marriage| Blanche and Mary. [together.] The what? 
is the emblem of the subjection of man—the first} Sergt. [gravely.] The twinsy, [ puts his hand to 
step in the universal rule of woman. Will you|his soatt in the throat, about here, just where 


have any more tea? goes the stock. 

J Blanche. No, thank you, dear. Mary. Ob, the quinzy, you mean ? : 
x! Lady S. No, thanks. Sergt. Very hkely, miss. It’s a regulation 

Blanche. 1 can but think about poor Sir Alex-|infantry complaint. 
| tea-things. going away ? 

Mary. [half aside to BLANCHE.] And poor| Sergt. Well, miss, she don’t like it, but it can’t 
y « Angus McAllister. be helped. What would the regiment do without 
Le Lady S. [rises.} Eh! what was that name?|me? She and the children want me to stay, of 
- # Did you say Angus? course. The twins don’t mind it much. Children 


Blanche. Ob, no! - |never seem to know what you have done for them. 
_ Mary. No, no, never mentioned him. Shen.| reading letter.] How unfortunate! Tohap-- 

Enter SHENDRYN, L. D., in fulluniform, except hat. | pen at such atime. There’s not a moment to spare. 
Shendryn. I have come to bid you all good-bye.| Mary and Blanche. What's the matter ? 

Iam not a young man, and.after such a warina| Lady S. Are you going to leave me? 

far country we may not meet again, or at least| Shen. Sergeant, take a hansom cab at the door. 

not meet for long.. Diana, [to LADY SHENDRYN | Drive to the Garrick Club, where Mr. Chalcot is 

atc. front, BLANCHE and MARY going up to R.|dining. I know that he will not be gone. Make 

U. corner] you know what was the circumstance |haste. Bring him back with you. There’s not a 

before our marriage which you haye chosen to let }moment.to lose. [SERGEANT salutes, wheels round 

embitter our present days. At such a time as|and exits L. D. 

this—on the eve of my departure to war—let Mary. What’s the matter ? 

bygones be gone by. Blanche. Oh, what has happened ? 

Lady S. Redeem the past before you expect the} Shen. Nothing to alarm you, my dears. [Zo 
present to be peaceful. LADYSHENDRYN. ] Diana, [with emotion] I cannot 

Shen. Are you incorrigible? I leave you, at| leave you but five hundred pounds. Ihave heard 
your sole disposal, ten thousand pounds. That] bad news. 

will suffice for your requirements. Lady S. [indignantly.} The news is in that 
Lady S. My requirements are easily satisfied. ietter = tron Mr. Kelsey! That man is always 

I know what your expenditure should be. What/|sure to appear when there is anything unfortunate. 

have you done with the rest of the money drawn| Shen. Diana, you wrong Mr. Kelsey, I tell you. 

out this month ? And you wrong we still more with your unjust 
Shen. Don’t ask me. suspicions. If you nuh knew, you would be very 
Lady S. But I do ask you. I suspect I am not unhappy. 

_ the only burden upon your funds. - Lady S. I dare say. Show me the letter, then. 
Shen. Hush ! consider the girls. Shen. I cannot. (He keeps the letter in his left 
Lady S. They don’t hear us. Anyway, sooner | hand, Lapy SHENDRYN being.on his left. 

or later they must learn. Lady S. You deny me your cae 
Shen. Diana, are you mad ? Shen. Itis impossible; I have sent for Chaleot— 
Lady S. lf I should not suspect you, I might} Lady S. To borrow money of him, I know. 

be mad. But I must not detain you—you must| Shen. Yes 

want to pay your devoirs elsewhere. Lady 8. For me? 

Shen. I lose all patience ! Shen. No. 
Lady S. Better to use your patience and ai an| Lady S. What other sudden demand could 
end to my suspicions. there bet Alexander Shendryn, it is for another 
Shen. Can vou believe ? person ! 
Lady 8. if you had never been unfaithful!| Shen. I beg of you— 
Alexander Shendryn, have I not been all these] Lady S. The letter! . 
' years a good wife to you? {SHENDRYN bows.]| -Shen. No, no! 


ny 


: 
ander. [Rises, servant-maid entersk. and removes} Mary. What does Mrs. Jones think of your 
: 
: 
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’ 4: Then why do I not enjoy your confidence? Lady 8. I will! [Snatches at the letter and it 
Shen. Because I would paneer be suspected than | divides in halves between them. 
let you know the truth. ~ Enter SERGEANT, E oe and CHALCOT, in even- 
Lady S. Very pretty ! g dress. 
Enter SERGEANT JONES, L. D., with letter, which| Chal. [aside.] There's been a row. — 
he gives to SHENDRYN. Lady 8. [ i. c. front, aside.] The blank side! 
Sergt. [L. C., wp.] Mr. Kelsey brought it to the {Throws letter down. 
j barracks bimself. Sergt. {salutes.] IT met Mr. Chalcot coming as 
Lady §. [aside.] Mr. Kelsey! , I got to the cab-rank. [That ts, cab-stand, the 


Sergt. Said it was very important, and must be| London hacks being arranged in single jile in 
’tended toat once. He would be back to barracks | the street stations for them. 
in an hour to hear your instructions as to what was| Shen. Chalcot, a word. [Leads.CHALCOT to 
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JSolding-dcors in c. and opens the left one a little.] 
In this room. 


DRYN. JPlaintive music, piano. LADY SHEN- 
DRYN sinks on sofa, L., using her smelling salts. 


affectionately.| Sergeant, we will take care of 
Mrs. Jones while you are away. 

Sergt. [ feelingly.| Thank you, miss. 

Lady S. And of the children, sergeant. 

Sergt. Thank you, my lady. 

Mary. Aud of the twins, sergeant. 

Sergt. Thank you, miss. Mrs. Jones expects 


never knew her to break her word. 
Mary. You may rely on us taking care of them. 
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them all. 
there—it will come lighter when I know you will 


| With 
emotion.] Thank’ce kindly, my lady, an 
miss! Good evening! [Salute, and exits L. D. 
Enter CHALCOT and SHENDRYN, C. D. in F., 
talking as they enter. 
Shen. You understand ? 
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| 
with the children, to see the last of us. 


-Chal. Perfectly. 

Shen. And will see that all is set in order? 

Chal. Just so. (Aside, c.] I have been dining 
with the fellows at the club before they go off to 
the war. I never thought much of them before, 
but now that I am going to lose them, I am sorry 
I have so many good friends. By Jove! it regu- 
larly pulls at a-fellow’s heart-chords and all that 
sort of strings—thing. [Abruptly, to hide his emo- 
tion.) I saw Sergeant Jones’ wife crying in the 
hall as I came up. They shouldn’t let women 
cry in such places. 

Mary. (to c., beside CHALCOT, crying.] Ah! 
what a world this is! 

Chal. A sad hole! . 

Mary. Men arc all villains! 

Chal. Thcy are, they are! 

Mary. What fools women are! 

Chal. [same tone.) They are, they are! 

Mary. [turns on CHALCOT, incignantly.] I 
mean they are fools to love men. 
very selfish ! , 
| Chal. They arc! At least, [suppose they are. 

Mary. Hold your tongue! 

Chal. Thank you! 

Mary. Isn’t it dreadful! Oh! the poor women 
crying and weeping! The soldiers don’t seem to be 
much affected at leaving their wives behind them. 

Chal. They consider it one of the pleasant 
privileges of a soldier's life—like the non-pay- 
ment of turnpikes. 

Mary. A-ah! you! 

Chal. I hope you are better ' 

Mary. Cruel—bad fellow! What a monster a 
man is! Oh, Blanche, if you but knew how I 
hate that man! [R. c., up with BLANCHE.] I 
couldn’t marry him if I tried! 

Enter SAMPREY, L. D., in uniform. 

Samp. [to SHENDRYN.] Wanted at the bar- 
racks, colonel. 

Mary. Ou! is it time for him to go? 
| Samp. Yes. [Goes up with CHALCOT. 


Men are so 
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Chal. |bows, looks around, shakes his head—\ What! you won’t even say good-b 


t 
(bless you! [She will not take his hand, c. Jront.] | 
\ 
aside.| An awful row! [Ezit, c. D., with SHEN-| Lady S. That letter! | : 
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{Act LZ, Scene L 


| 
| 
| 
Shen. [to LADY SHENDRYN.| Diana, may God | 
yet 


[Suppressing her emotion. | 
Shen. I tell you it would but make you more 


Blanche. [up C., with her arms around MARY, | miserable. 


Lady S. Ul ableaddaon A Doubtless ! 
Shen. Will you not be reasonable ? 
must alone give you good-bye. 
may be for the last time. 
Lady S. For the last time, that letter! | 

' [SHENDRYN turns to go to L. D. 
Shen. I may control a regiment in the field, but 


: Then I! 
Remember, it 


to have another infant which I shan’t see, and I|not a jealous wife. I may find peace in the cam- 


Mary and Blanche. [they go to SHENDRYN and 


Sergt. Thank you, miss. You are very kind to| detain him.] Oh! don’t go! don’t go like that— 
If anything should happen to me—|in anger! 


| 
paign, but not at home. [Going to L. D. | 


do all you could for them that'll have enough to|once more I assure you that you have—that you 
bear. {Tearfully.] Mrs. Jones is a-waiting below, | misjudged me. 


Still so cold? 


Lady S. That letter! [Exit SHENDRYN, de- 


you, | layed. by MAry and BLANCHE clinging to him at 


L.D. SAMPREY follows him. Mary and BLANCHE 
follow them off, L. D., weeping. No, no! [Nearly 
swoons, but recovers, leans on settee back, at c. 

Alexander, do not go! Too late! too late! Ah! 
Mr. Chalcot, I will trouble you to ring. Summon | 


Shen. [returns to LADY SHENDRYN.] Diana, 


a servant. I am fatigued—over-excited. 
[CHALCOT rings hand-bell on table. 


Enter SERVANT-MAID, L. D., 0m whose arm LADY 
SHENDRYN leans to-exit, L. D. 


Sorry to trouble you, I—I am better 
[Exit L. D., on arm of SERVANT. 
Chal. [c., alone.] No better than you should 
be. Temper! temper! [BLANCHE and ANGUS 
are within 3 E., she seated at piano, he standing 
up stage at the end of piano. BLANCHE plays 
softly the prelude to the air which she sang in 
Act I, which see. CHALCOT speaks through the 
piano music.} If such is married people, what's 
the use getting in love? [Opens the folding-doors 
and discovers BLANCHE and ANGUS; starts in 
astonishment, and very silently exits L. D. 
BLANCHE sings, asin Act I, “If my glances have 
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Thanks. : 
: 

: 

: 

betrayed me,” etc., in a faltering voice. 


now. 


Ang. Won't you sing the words I wrote ? 
Blanche. [trying to sing the refrain, breaks | 
down with emotion and tears, riscs and comes 
down R. C., with unsteady movements.| Not to- 
night, I—I cannot sing. [c. front, on settee. 
Ang. [coming down.] .I shall have that song 
haunting me when I am far away. | 
Blanche. It is kind of you to say so. 
Ang. It will not be the mere music of the song, ! 
but the voice of the singer. I shall never for- | 
get you. | 
Blanche. No more than I you. 
Ang. [seated on settee beside BLANCHE. ] Cousin 


cr 
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|\* 


Blanche, in olden days, when a knight went out i‘... 


to battle, he was wont to be given by some lady 
a token, which he was to defend with his life—his ! 
particular personal colors. Some people say the '$ 
days of chivalry have passed. Notso. You will |¢ 
give me some little remembrancer—a ribbon—a 3 
ring—something—anything you have worn. ¢ 
Blanche. But such tokens were emblems of Iove |¢ 
—only exchanged between such as were engaged. |$ 


Ang. We have known each other so long, and 3 
* 
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' Act TI, Scene 1.] 


of sad parting bring us closer ? 
Blanche. How can I tell? 
Ang. Iknow not. [Bugle call off at back.|] Igo! 
Blanche: When do you go? 
Ang. In a few minutes. 
Blanche. So soon! 


he 


 fOwith the assurance of your love. 
mche. My love— 

Ang. Am I to die without a word of that? 

Blanche. Cousin Augus, you make me say 
words—. — Rises. 

Ang. [rises, taking her hand.|] Words of love? 
Now I can go calmly—and you will see that I 
shall bear myself as becomes tho man you love. 
| (Crosses to L. sofa, where they sit. Bugle call and 

roll of drum. 

Blanche. What's that ? 

Ang. They gather in the barrack-yard to re- 
ceive the colonel. [‘* Annie Laurie,” piano, by 
jifes and drums, off at back.) This hour is no 
longer sad to me as that of mournful, hopeless 
parting—for your words have filled me with the 
greatest joy. If I return, I shall return more 
worthy of you. The thought of you will nerve my 
arm, willedge my sword, and my lips will speak 
the higher, holier war-cry from being blessed with 

yours. [Kisses BLANCHE. 
SERVANT-MAN opens L. D. 

Servant. Prince Petrovski ! 

(BLANCHE and ANGUS start, ANGUS rises. 

Enter PRINCE, L. D. Exit SERVANT, L. D. 

Prince. I fear I intrude at an unauspicious 
moment. 

Blanche. Lirying to suppress her emotion.} No, 

rince. is my cousin, and I was bidding 
im adieu, for he departs at once to sail for 
Varna. He is about to leave England. 

Prince. {[R. c.| With the brave fellows I saw 
below? I have the honor to wish you bon voyage. 

Ang. Prince! [They bow to each other; PRINCE 
turns his back on ANGUS and BLANCHE to take 
| snuff out of his box; BLANCHE tears off her necklet 
and qives it to ANGUS, who hastily embraces her; 
then ANGUS exits L. D., the music dies away. 

Prince. Miss Haye, I have had the honor for 
some time to show you the respect in which I hold 
you, and it is now under the advice of both Sir 
Alexander and Lady Shendryn, that I come to 
_ have you confer on me the right to serve you for 
the rest of your life. I should have chosen an- 
other time to.speak, but then I must leave for 
.Paris and Vienna to-night.. I trust, Miss Haye, 
I engage your attention. {BLANCHE nods.] My 
mission here was not—as some people say—a 
political one, but a personal matter—a matri- 
monial mission. In plain words, I came here to 
take back to my country a lady who would be an 
ornament to my palace, and one whom I could 
confidently present to my Imperia] master as 
worthily a princess. 

Blanche. A princess! 

Prince. Unhappily, the outbreak of this war 
has precipitated my movement. I had hoped that 
diplomacy would have stifled it in the germ, but 
all peaceful endeavors have failed. I hope, then, 
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mit it to be ratified. 


Ang. Perhaps never to return again. Let me} 


that you will accept my offers, and rest upon a| been in the militia and I know my facings. 
formal contract until the close of the war will per-| buy a commission and go! 


c. 


_ have been such good friends—caunot this moment| Prince. Pardon me! no war with Russia ever 


lasts lou. 

Blanche. Why not, prince? 

Prince. Pardon me, if I descend to a personal 
and patriotic strain. In all wars with Russia, in 
Russia, the enemy find that they have, besides 
her, two invincible foes. | 

Blanche. What are they ? 

Prince. Frost and fire. The elements are our 
friends. ' When the snow fails to envelop our 
enemies, we burn our Moscows. Again you will 
pardon my explanation, which is for your benefit 
and not for my patriotism. 

Blanche. But when Sir Alexander is going away— 

Prince. He himself urges the contract. I have 


‘the honor, therefore, to formally propose to you, 
| Miss Haye. Iam too much your senior to delude 


myself into an idea of touching your affections ; 
but if the certainty of my admiration and the 
assurance of my devotion will gain your word, I 
shall leave the country with but the one wish, 
that my return will be speedy. . 

Blanche. I hardly know what to say. If Lady 
Sbendryn— 

Prince. Were here, she would also approve. 
Indeed, it is by her entreaty that I seized upon 
this instant. I offer youa rank of the highest— 
my possessions extend over a whole territory, and 
upon my grounds there are three thousand serfs ; 
but among them all there will not be a slave more 
devoted than he who now lays his fortune, name 
and future at your feet. — | 

Blanche. You can make a princess of any one? 

Prince. 1 cannot make anybody a princess! 


Enter LADY SHENDRYN, L. D. 


Lady S. (to PRINCE, at c.] I hope you have 
brought her to the point. [BLANCHE crosses to R. 
_ Prince. Nothing definite. I must wait and hope. 

Lady S. Have her promise first. ! 

[Talks with PRINCE, R. C. 


Enter Mary and CHALCOT, L. D. 


Mary. They are all getting ready to go off—to 
be killed and shot down, and all that! Iwish I 
was a man! | 

Chal. I wish you were. | 

Mary. (up c.] Oh! you can see them from the 
window. There is Sir Alec. on horseback. 

BLANCHE and PRINCE sit on sofa, L.. Lapy 
HENDRYN on Settee, Cc. front. 

Chal..{c.] How grand, with the drums beating. 

Mary. And the trumpets sounding!  _—_. 

Chal. And the colors waving. [Martial music 
softly, as if the bands were playing as the regi- 
ments formed. . 

Mary. [comes down, excited.| If I were not a 
woman [ would be a soldier! 

Chal. [coming down on Mary’s left.] So would I. 

Mary. ({contemptuously.] Why ain’t you ? 

Chal. at, a woman ? 

Mary. No, a soldier. | | 

Chal. By Jove! it never struck me before! 

Music louder, ‘“‘ Annie Laurie,” and drums.] 
he’s right. What right has a great hulking fel- 
low like me to loaf at home and let better fellows 
be killed doing my duty? It’s a way of being 
with the chums I am sorry to have lost. I have 
Vil 


Mary. You will ? 
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Blanche. But that will bo along time. § | | Chal. I will. 
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Maury. That's right! [Gives her hand to CHAL- 
cor.] Come: [ Goes up to window in F. 

Chal. [comes to PRINCE.) Come and shout! 
[PRINCE goes up with him to window, shrugs his 
Shoulders and comes down to L. Music, ‘* The 
girl I left behind me,” wth full brass band, and 
sound as of soldiers marching. 

Prince. [taking snuff.] Fine fellows! Poor 
fellows! I know towhat they go. [Shrugs his shoul- 
ders; sits besidé BLANCHE on sofa, L., as before. 

Mary. {claps her hands.) There’s Sir Alexander. 

Voice of Shendryn. [of R., gradually approach- 
ing nearer.| Dress up, company “ A!” steady in 
your centre! by your left, wheel! Quick—march ! 

[The tramp quickens, and music cs forte. 

Voices. [ANGUS’ among them, repeat.] Left— 
wheel ! quick—march ! 

Chal. They’re passing under the window. Come 
and wave your handkerchiefs! (Zzcited. Lapy 
SHENDRYN rises, but siands irresolutely c. front. 

Mary. [sereaming.] Blanche! Blanche! here’s 
Angus! 

Blanche. Ob! [Runs up to window. 

Chal. Stand on this. [Places a chair for 
BLANCHE, but she does not get on it. 

Blanche. Cousin Angus, good-bye! [ Cheering, 
music, etc.; BLANCHE, fainting, staggers down c. 

Lady S. Shendryn ! (Falls on settee c., catching 
BLANCHE, who falls into her lap and turns so as 
to be caught in her arms and hang her head down- 
wards with her face to the audience, senseless, 
cyes shut, no movement. PRINCE takes snuff. 
CHALCOT and Mary wave handkerchiefs at the 
window, facing L. Tableau. Quick curtain. 


ACT IIL. 


SCENE.—(No change.) Interior of a hut in the 
Crimea. Have white sand ready at nr. D., to be 
thrown in whenever the dovr ts opened. A 
whistle there to imitate the sound of a high wind. 
Gas down, except of the footlights. No light r. 
1 £., where the door is set. 


ANGUS «liscovered standing by the table, L., and 
CHALCOT 17 bed, up L., but, the curtain being 
drawn, he 1s not seen. A trumpet call, off at 
back, as at a distance. Favnt cries of “ All’s 
well,” and ‘“‘Garde & vous, sentinelle !” which 
die away, also at back, as at a distance. 


Angus. [reading a letter, tenderly.] ‘‘ Dear 
Cousin Angus: Since you went out to the Crimea 
my love has only grown the stronger !” [ Sighs.] 
Ah! it was a pleasant hope. “ Postscript :—whbich 
Lady Shendryn does not see—my eyes long for a 
letter from you. I know by heart the words you 
wrote to the song you used to like to hear me 
sing. Dear Cousin Angus, after I wrote this let- 
ter I had to go down into the drawing-room for 
inspection, as you call it. I have a dress on 
which you have never seen. I wish you were 
here to give me your opinion onit.” Ah! [ Writes 
and seals a notc.| The attack is ordered for the 
morning. As well now as at any other time. 
Sometimes I wonder if ,I did right in loving her. 
Well, well—let’s look at the latest news. [Reads 


another letter.) ‘‘ Dear Mac: London js very dull.|he’s gone. He'll be out in the open fighting, 
| ‘‘ The Rag and! while I shall be in comfort in the cabin here. 


All the news comes to ‘ The Rag,’ 


pares to go out.) Perhaps by another night I shall 
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tried a horse in the park the other day, and saw 
your lovely cousin in the carriage with Lady ' 
Shendryn and Dick Fanshawe. Dick has often ; 
been seen at Lady Shendryn’s lately. He's one 
of the lucky sort, that is welcome everywhere.. 
His uncle died three weeks ago and left him a:' 
fortune.” [Bitterly.] Such is luck! my uncles 
never die and leave me anything—but their bless- 
ings. D——n blessings! [Reads.] ‘‘ ’m in trouble; 
I had a fall-out with that little French milliner, , 
and, by Jove, she bolted with all she could lay ; 
her bands on!” Ah! that’s six months ago. It: 
seems as many years. So Fanshawe is paying ; 
court. With his money, he is sure of my lady's! 
good offices. Well, he’s not a bad fellow. As. 
well he as any one else. What’s it to me? { Pre- | 


or 
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be lying in my grave, where many a better man: 
has gone before me. How is Chalcot? [Looks up | 
L.} Asleep still. Well, Iwon’t wake him. Time’s:' 
up. He'll be sure to see my letter soon enough. '¢ 
If I do not become General Angus McAllister, I ‘3 
shall at least, die like a soldier doing his duty.‘ 
[Sengs, as he buttons up his coat, etc., ‘* Vive la ‘3 
guerre! vive la petite guerre! voici l’ennemi! Dit '$ 
le Sire de Framboisy !” repeats in a lower key, ana | 
exit, humming the refrain, L.D. Pause. CHAL- | 

COT moves on his bed, and his voice is heard. 
Chal. [yawning comically.) Ab-ah! [{ Shudders 
with cold.) Bhoo-oo-00! [Turns over in the bed | 
restlessly and opens the curtains, discovering him- ! 
self’ seated. Sings in a sleepy voice a few lines of ' 
*‘ Villikins and his Dinah.”] Ahem! [Sv/s on the | 
edge of the bed.] There’s one great advantage of 
being in the Crimea: you can drink as much 
liquor as you like and it doesn’t have any effect 
upon you! It’s the climate. I suppose I must 
turn out. | Gets up and lamps about, adjusting ius 
shirt collar, etc.) A rolling moss gathers no stones— 
no stones as hard as that couch. A pretty pillow 
for a defender of his country! It’s precious cold 
to make one’s toilet. [Sings from an opera, La, 
la, la! Goes to R.] Where’s Angus? I see he’s 
left a letter there. No use asking to whom that’s | 
addressed. He’s seen to the fire. Where's the ' 
hot water? [Gets bucket R. and brings it to fire- ! 
| 
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place, L., uses poker to break the ice in bucket.] 
Go it! this is awful jolly! [Sings “Off we goto 
Turkey !” Takes bucket in behind screen, up R., : 
and puffs and blows as if washing himself rn iced ' 
water which takes his breath away. Re-appears, : 
hair disordered.] Now for a towel. What a lot of 
fellows there are at this moment in London who 
wake up, with coffee for the ringing, soap for the 
asking and towels by the hundred, while I have 
to dry myself with straw. [Wipes his face with a 
wisp of straw collected on the floor.) I hate super- 
fluities. [ Sings.] Home is home, however homely— 
oh, oh! brave old country! [Goes to stove.) Cold 
coffee is not the most cheerful beverage in the : 
world—a Mochary, in fact. It’s on. Angus left - 
some for my breakfast. Ah! he’satrump. There 
might have been more sugar, and as for milk— 
the cows of the Crimea were bayoneted long ago. 
No cup handy? Well, it shall not be said that a 
soldier flinched from the water—I mean coffee- 
spout. [Drinks out of the coffee-pot.] Poor Gus, 
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Famish,” mckname for the Army and Navy 


Club, | Well, ‘‘ Dear Divah, my darling, if married we'd 
London} but that you will know before’ ses a rapa 


me. I 
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been, the Crimea country my face had not seen.” | ; 
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He fighting and I sitting over the fire here. It’s} Chal. Did you meet McAllister ? 


just my luck. In sight of my comrades charging 
a battery, and anchored here by my poor numb 
leg. [Rubs his leg as if it pained him.| I got wy 
commission all smoothly, I came out here all well, 


Shen. No. I came to speak of him, too. 

Chal. He bears the separation well; but you 
know in whose charge he left his heart in England ? 

Shen. Yes. I fear Ihave wronged him. But 


but sure enough, my fate pursued me, and I was/may I have a few moments with yourself? 


wounded in the first action. If it hadn’t been for 


Chal. Certainly. Sergeant, my compliments 


Sergeant Jones I’d have been a dead man. He,to Captain Rafter—[gives frying-pan to SER- 


parried cut number five and made a drive at the 
Russian. Down I had got. McAllister shot 
another of the beggars with his revolver, and 
gave me a breathing spell ; but a cowardly fellow 
came up bebind and ran his bayonet through the 
calf of my leg. However, I split his skull! so he 
didn’t ake much by it. [Sits L. side.] But it’s 
going on well now. For the first fortnight, 
though, the surgeon was‘puzzled. That fool of a 


sergeant had made a slight mistake—instead of 


the salve, he had carefully spread orange marma- 
lade over the bandages! It was lucky I found it 
out, or it would have got well before the doctor 
really treated for it. All Iam good for now is to 
play the old woman about the hut. [Knock R. D.] 
Who’s the visitor, I wonder? Some of last night’s 
party? If you are French, entrez! If you are 
Russian, noutka! Ifyou are English, come in! 


Enter SERGEANT JONES, with bundle under his 
cloak, R. D. 


Oh! it’s the sergeant. Good morning, sergeant! 

Sergt. Morning, sir. I hope your leg is better 
to-day. How is Captain McAllister ? 

Chal. He's out on duty. I suppose he will be 
back for dinner. By the bye, sergeant, what 
about dinner ? 

Sergt. Here you are, sir. [Places bundle on table, 
L., and discovers piece of meat.| <A leg of mutton. 

‘Chal. Capital! We'll have a roast of it. 
Where’s the vegetables ? — 


GEANT] and the frying-pan—and say that I can- 
not but consider his conduct -in returning our 
gridiron with the bars broken is an outrage un- 
becoming a gentleman and an officer. [SERGEANT 
salutes, and exiis R. D.] At your service, Sir 
Alexander. 

Shen. You are aware, Chalcot, that my early life 
was not uncheckered by events which, to a married 
map, are, to say the least of them, regrettable ? 

Chal. Yes. You had the reputation of having 
been a dashing beau. 

Shen. That has effectually prevented me from 
exposing the acts of my lady’s brother, Bertie. 

Chal. Oh! she would only say ‘ Tu quoque ”? 

Shen. You know the cause, therefore, of the un- 
happiness of my married life ? 

Chal. The—ah—the slightest possible ? 

Shen. I mean my lady’s absurd jealousy. In 
this packet [lays bundle of papers on L. table] are 
papers explanatory of many things which I have 
had to keep from Lady Shendryn, shrouding them 
in a mystery which may justify some of her ac- 
tions. If anything happens to me in the engage- 
ment about to come off, I wish you to convey 
these to her, and, adding your own knowledge of 
the facts, forever remove her unjust suspicions. 

Chal. Colonel, you ought to have told her all 
before. 

Shen. No; she would not believe till after my 
death. Besides, it is my duty to save her pain. 
I have not said all I wanted to say yet—but I 
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Sergt. Under the meat, sir. | 

Chal. Turnips, potatoes and carrots. 
We'll set about it at once. 

Sergt. Very sorry, sir, but Ill have to be with 
the regiment. 

Chal. Then I must get dinner alone. 

Sergt. But I'll give you a look in when I pass. 

Chal. Thank you. Is there any news? 

[L., by fire, completing his toilet. 

Sergt. [R. C.] No, sir. 

Chal. Sigus of any action ? 

Sergt. There was a movement of the enemy 
during the night. 


Chal. Ab! 

Sergt. They say they are strong in ’ artillery. 

Chal. Oh! 

Sergt. Captain Rafter sends his say Serra 
and asks the loan of your frying-pan, a bottle of 
brandy and some rashers of bacon. — 

Chal. Confound Captain Rafter! 
dence he must have, to ask for our frying-pan, 
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have to go to lead the regiment. I must go. 

Chal. I would take a walk with you—but I 
can’t leave the mutton. [He puts the meat before 
the fire on a rude roasting-jack. 

Shen. Oh, suppose we go together as faras the 
top of the hill ? The stroll will do your leg good. 

Chal. I know what todo! Wait one moment, 
and I will go with you. [Writes anote and sticks 
it on the point of a sword, which he places, handle 
down, on the chair at the head of L. table, the side 
of the blade resting against the edge of the table.) 
See that! I don’t think Angus can fail to. 
wonder if I have hung the mutton right side up? 
Never mind, be can put it right, if it is not the 
thing. Pm with you now, colonel. [Exit with 
SHENDRYN, R. D. Pause. Stage emply. Music. 
Knocking at R. D. 

Enter SAMPREY, R. D. He looks around. 

Samp. Chalcot! McAllister! There’s no one 
here. [Turns and lets in Lapy SHENDRYN, 
BLANCHE and Mary. They are all in furs, which 
they loosen and shake off the snow upon them. | 
This way, ladies. There is no one in—but I don’t 
suppose they will be absent long. 

Lady S. Thank you. I don’t know what we 
should have done without you. How fortunate that 
we met you. You were very kind to escort us here. 

Samp. It was all on my way to headquarters. 

Mary. Are you on duty 

Samp. I am the bearer of messages. 
you will now excuse me. 

Blanche. Are you going to leave us? 


Sublime ! 


What impu- 


OS broken ! Knock R. D. 
Sergt. Perhaps it’s Captain Rafter, sir. 
Chal. Who’s there? If it’s the captain, I'll tell 
x a bit of my mind. [As the door opens.| How 
' dare you come to ask for our frying-pan ? 
| Enter SHENDRYN, BR. D. He Shakes the snow off 
his cloak. ) 
Shen. [gravely. ] Ah, Chalcot ! I want to speak 
to you bel ore our regiment goes forward. It won't 
trouble you ? |" B 


So I trust 
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seems like a dream ! 
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Lady S. Is there no danger? 
Mary. If there should be a fight! 
Samp. [R.] No chance of that. 
no fighting. We have no employment but to 
keep warm and get our dinners. | 
[Bows and. exits R. D. - 
Lady S. Are we indeed in the Crimea? It 


Mary. [points to lantern.) Look at the chan- 
delier ! | 

Lady S. I never saw such a place. 

Blanche. (laughing.] There’s a chair. 

‘Mary. Only look at that table. McAllister 
made that! | [1., starts.] Oh! 

Blanche. :-What’s the matter ? 7 

Mary. A sword! a sword with a note on it. 
It’s the Crimean way of posting letters. Don’t 
touch it. There’s a deal of point to it. 

Blanche. {sentimentally.] My cousin Angus 
wrote that in case anything happened to him in 


the battle—perhaps now raging. 


Mary. Or it is Mr. Chalcot. 

Blanche. Writing to bis mother. — 

Lary S. Or his lady-love. 

Mary. Or his tailor. 

Blanche. {shocked.] Oh, Mary?! 

Mary. I think itis Angus’... 

Blanche. [u.] I can see a bit of the writing! 
[ Claps her hands in girlish glee. 

Mary. There’s no address on it. There can’t 


‘be any harm in seeing what it says. 


Blanche. What do yousay, Aunt? May I look? 

Lady S. Impossible! open a letter not ad- 
dressed to you! 

‘Mary. artfully.) I think I recognize that it is 
in Sir Alexander’s handwriting. 

Lady 8. [changing her tone of solemnity to one 


‘of gracious permission.] In the case of there 


being no address, the note is presumably for the 
first comer, and I think you may gratify your 
harmless curiosity. : 

Mary. [imitating 
tone.| Certainly not. . 

Blanche. Well, to please-you, I will. 

Mary. You take the note. | 

Blanche. Certainly not. You found it first. 

Mary. You hold the sword and Ill take the note. 

Blanche. will. There! | With many false starts 
and pretended alarm, BLANCHE holds the sword 
and MARY takes the note off. In their agitation they 
knock the sword down. All come to front, LADY 
SHENDRYN on MaRY’s right, BLANCHE 0” her left. 

Mary. You read it, Blanche. | 

Blanche. No! you read it. You took it. 

Mary: Well, then. [Opens note, and on reading 
it to herself she expresses surprise and ‘vexation. | 
I never heard of such a thing. : 

_ Blanche. Is it so dreadful ? - | 

Lady S. What is the matter? 

Mary. (reads in mock horror.| ‘Please look 
after the mutton.” — | : 

Lady 8S. (goes up c., disgusted.] Sir Alexander 
never wrote that. | | 

Mary. Oh, Blanche, he was writing to his 
mother ! | [ Laughs. 

Blanche. What shall we do? 

Mary.- Why, look after the mutton. — . 

Blanche. I’m so glad it’s nothing serious. I 
feel so happy. oe Se et 

Mary. That must have been him. 

Blanche. Who? 


LADY SHENDRYN’S previous 
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| here, Blanche. 
There’s been meat down to roast. 


‘|the butt on the ground.) . 


|hand and crosses up L. C. CHALCOT to R. front, || 


tae 


‘(Act ILI, Scone 1. 


Mary. Mr. Chalcot. [Goes to fire.] Oh, look 
Here’s away to put a piece of 


Blanche. Mary, let’s play at soldiers.- 

Lady S. [seated up x. c.] You stupid girls. 

Blanche. I am sure we are not. 

[She and Many get a gun and the sword. 

Mary. You take the gun and I'll have the sword. 

Blanche. You take the gun: 

Mary. 1 don’t like guns. 

Blanche. Vil be officer, and you have the gun. 

Mary. I would rather have the sword. - 

Blanche. No! | 

Mary. You would look much better with the 
gun. [Business of being afraid of the gun, and 
handling it cautiously. >. 

Blanche. You mustn’t be frightened. It’s not 
loaded. : 7 

Mary. T am not so sure about that. . 

Blanche. You'are afraid. 

Mary. I shouldn’t be of a sword. 

Blanche. 1 shall want a hat. - 

Mary. So shallI. 

Blanche. [gets officer's plumed hat.) - Here’s 
mine. [Points R., to a Russian helmet.) That will 
be yours. te 

Mary. I want one with feathers on it. [They 
put on the hat and helmet.] — It fits ‘so well. 

. Blanche. How dol look? [She has put. on the 
cocked hat, the side Jront, and the ends over her ears. 

Mary. (laughs.| Blanche, you look like a mon- 
key on an organ. [Zaughs.] Ha, ha! 

Blanche. Silence in the ranks! You be the 
soldier, and I’ll be the officer. {[x. ©: 

- Mary. No, no! [R. c.]. I'll be the officer. 

Blanche. No, I! 

Mary. Then I shan’t play. 

Blanche. I had better be the officer. 

Mary. 7 I. Oh! 

usiness of being afraid of the gun. 

Blanche: Steady! J ee pai 

Mary. {holds the gun muzzle up.| It’s going 
off. (Puts her open palm-on the muzzle of the gun, 
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Blanche. Nonsense! 

Mary. I feel something. 

wae ley her face in horror and fright. 

Blanche. Now, then, are youready? [ Unintelli-- 
gibly, after the fashion of English officers, for 
“* shoulder arms.” | H’ums! Show’—hums! ’Ten- 
tion, company! [Mary shoulders the gun muzzle 
down.| That’s not the way to hold a gun. 

Mary. I}ike this way best! It’s safer. 

Blanche. Form a hollow square! Prepare to 
receive cavalry ! [Runs at Mary. 


Enter ANGUS and CHALCOT, R. D. BLANCHE is 
evaded by MARY, and nearly runs against 
ANGUS. CHALCOT toL. Cc. MARY R. Jront. 
Ang. MissHaye! __ 

Chal. ae ect Mary! Imean, Miss Netley! 
Lady 8. [rises and comes down.] How are you, 
Angus? So glad to see you, Mr. Chalcot. — 
ee shake hands. 
Ang. How do you do, my lady? 
Blanche. I am giad to see you, cousin Angus. 
[Goes L. with ANGUS. 
Captain McAllister?  ; 
{ 


—: 
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Mary. How do you do, 
Chal. How do youdo, Miss Netley ! | In going to: 
take MARY’s hand, she puts the gun-barrel in his: 
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Act III, Scenc 1.] 


a 


where he puts down the gun. BLANCHE und MARY 
put away the soldiers’ things they had on, laughing. 

- Ang. What could have brought. you all into 
foreign parts ? 

Lady S. You see, I called at Lady Adelaide’s 
one day when the duchess was there. . She was 
speaking of her inquiring if her yacht could make 
the voyage to the Crimea. I was getting anxious 
about Sir Alexander, and accepted the offer of 
the passage at once. I rushed home, prepared 
the girls, and we embarked at Dover. We arrived 
safely, Captain.Samprey escorted us to your door, 
and here we are. 

Chal. You are welcome to the home of our an- 
cestors. 

Lady 8S. I thank you, for one. 

Mary and Blanche. And I. 

. Chal. Ever ina hut before ? 

Lady S. No! [Eye-glass up, looks around.| 
Curious place. Unless I bad seen it, I shouldn’t 
have believed there were such things. | 

Chal. A fact. Angus and I made it—at least, 
we improved it after we took it from the Cossacks. 
Untidy begzars, the Cossacks, with no idea.how to 
convert a log cabin into a gentleman’s palatial 
residence. Will you have a chair, my lady? 
Bec the barrel arm-chair up R. C. by stove for 

sADY SHENDRYN.] I made it myself. 
[LADIES laugh. 

Mary. [u.} Andis this your make, too—the table? 

Chal. No, Angus’. Real—there’s no deception 
about it. | :; | 

Mary. For a young thing, it’s very shaky. 

. Blanche. (aside to ANGUS.] I was so surprised 
to find that you bad not forgotten my old song. 

Angus. No! I have not forgotten any pleasure 
I owe to you. [L. front. 

Lady S. Does Sir Alexander often come here ? 

Chal. Sometimes. He was here to-day. 

Lady S. Has there been much fighting ? 


Chal. {quickly.} Oh, no, not for a long time. | 


We have nothing to do but smoke our pipes and 
make the best. of a dull life. But you must be 


fatigued with your journey in such weather. 


Won't you have some refreshments? Can I offer 
you some coffee? We have an infinite variety. 
Don’t hesitate to ask for any luxury of civiliza- 
tion. We haven't any wine—no, but we have an 
excellent tap of rum! As for desserts, we have 
rather exhausted—but in the way of fruit, permit 
me to offer you an onion. Fale dane LADIES. 

Mary. (to BLANCHE.| Oh, do have an onion, 
my dear! [BLANCHE turns away her head in dis- 
taste.] You would so enjoy it, I’m sure! 

Chal. Then we go to the play. 

Lady S. The play? Have you theatres bere? 

Chal. The theatre of war. 

All. Ob! , 

Chal. Or to the opera. [Gun, at a distance. 

All. What’s that ? 

Chal. The overture! [ Gives coffee to the LADIES. 
To MaRry.] Is it sweet ¢ 

Mary. [in a die-away voice.| Ob, thank you! 

Chal. [to Mary.] May I have the pleasure of 
offering you any otber delicacy ? . 

Mary. Have you ices? 

Chal. Lots! Out-of-doors ! 


OURS. 


pronunciation of this name in England is an ex- 


‘sugar to the cups of LADY SHENDRYN and 


‘you must be cold there. 


‘-Featherstonehaugh wears green now? [Pause.] 


13. 


with the handle.) .Qur family plate! But you 
must stay to dinner to see the variety of our fare. 

Mary. Soups? , 

Chal... We—we don’t make soups. 
Mary. Fish? | : 

Chal. We are just out of fish. 

Mary. Game ? | 

Chal. We've no game—except, [limping] .a 
game leg. [He stands up c., soas to prevent LADY 
SHENDRYN seeing BLANCHE and ANGUS seated 
together L. Cc. front. Mary seated at upper end, 
right side of table, L. 

Ang. Have you nothing to tell me ? 

Bianche. N-no. Oh! you remember the sec- 
ond Miss Featherstonehaugh? [The aristocratic. 
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cessive shortening of it, so that it is spoken Fe’- 
stono’.} Since her betrothed went to the Crimea 
in the rifles, she has left off dressing in pink, and 
wears green now. | 
Ang. Good gracious! . | 
Chal. Oh, my lady, will you have sugar? [Gives 


Mary.] Miss Netley, allow me! 
Ang. [to BLANCHE.] London must be very dull ?: 
Blanche. Very dull. 
Ang. What do you think of Mr. Fanshawe ? 
Blanche. [{laughs.| Didn’t you know? He’s 
married one of Sir George Turnbull's girls. 
Ang. Poor old Fanshawe! Who'd have thought 
of his getting married ? | 
Lady S. [trying to look around CHALCOT, who 
still prevents her seeing BLANCHE and ANGUS, by 
offering her coffee, etc., etc.| My love, Blanche, 


Blanche. No! I am quite warm, I assure you. 
Chal. No! she’s quite warm, I assure you. 
. [Knock R. D. 
Enter SERGEANT JONES, R. D., with letter. .He 
comes to ANGUS and gives it to him. 
Ang. [cautiously, to CHALCOT, after looking.at. 
letter.| To the front! [SERGEANT helps him on 
with his coat and sword.| And so [absently] Miss 


I am afraid I must leave you. 
Blanche. [not alarmed.| Indeed! must you ? 
Ang. Yes. 
Blanche. Oh! on duty ? 
Ang. Yes. — . 
Blanche. But you will return soon ? 


Ang. [emphatically.) I hopeso! Good-day, 
Miss Netley. 
[Shakes hands with MaRY and BLANCHE. 
Mary. Going ? 
Ang. Yes. Good-day, my lady. | 


Lady S. Good-day, Angus. [Shakes hands 
with ANGUS.] Angus, I hope to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you again. [Kazi k. np. Music. 
Military band playing the tune sung by BLANCHE 
in Acts I and II, arranged as a military quickstep. 

Blanche. What's that ? 

Sergt. The band of Ours. — 

Blanche. But I’ve heard that tune before. 

Sergt. Very likely, miss—Captain McAllister 
had it arranged for the band of Ours. 

Distant gun firing. Cease music. 

Chal. [aside.] ‘‘And a cup of cold pison lay 


Lady S. A spoon! [CHALCoT stands up c.,|down by. his side, and a billet dux a-saying for 


perplexed.) Not if it’s a trouble. 
Chal. Oh, no! [Gets large iron ladle u. and 
stirs LADY SHENDKHYN’S coffee and then his own 


love he bad died !” 


Mary. I have got a letter for you, sergeant. | 
told Mrs. Jones 1 would give it to you when first [ 
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saw you. [ Gives letter to SERGEANT. ] The twins 
have grown so! 

Sergt. The clever little things! ! That’s just what 
they would do. And the little one I never’a’ seen ? 

Mary. Ah! That’s teething. | 

Blanche. [to SERGEANYT.] What is the duty 
that takes Captain . McAllister out in this weather ? 

Sergt. Bless you! the weather needn’t be as mild 
as a lamb when the regiment is ordered to the front. 

Blanche. Going to ‘the front ? 

Chal. [quickly.| On parade. 

Sergt. On parade, miss... 

Lady S Willi Sir ’Aloxander be there ? 

Sergt. [surprised.] The colonel? What would 
the regiment do without him when it goes out— 

Chal. [quickl y.) On parade. 

Sergt. Ou para 

Blanche. Oh, I should dearly love to see them ! 

Lady S. Mr. Chalcot, is there no place where 
we could go to see the movements? 

Chal. Yes, my lady. Sergeant, you will con- 
duct the ladies to a safe post of observation. 

Lady S. “Safe!” Is there any danger? 

Chal. (quickly.] Oh, no, not in the place where 
you will be. 

Blanche. We shall soon be back. 

Chal. [to SERGEANT, while the LADIES are pre- 
paring to go out.) Take them to Flagstaff Hill! 
[ Aloud.] Don’t forget to be home to dinner. 

Lady S. Miss Netley, you can remain. 

Mary. But— 

Lady S. Aud help Mr. Chalcot with the dinner. 

(Exit, with BLANCHE and SERGEANT, R. 

Chal. {aside.|] It’s not right to treat her like a 
menial. 

Mary. {aside.] The idea of being left alone 
with this man! It’s strange, though, after I 
hated him so thoroughly in England, I ‘shouldn't 
dislike him here. [Aloud.] ‘Well, since Lady 
Shendryn has laid her commands upon me, what's 
going to be for dinner ? 

- Chal. Humph! We’ve nothing but mutton! 

Mary. Do you never try pastry? 

Chal. [shows cookery-book.} No! The very 
name of the dishes frightens us. Have a read out 
of it. 

Mary. No! never mind that. I amcook enough 
without it. 

Chal. Cook without the book? Impossible! 

Mary. In my poor father’s time I was his house- 
keeper, and be used to Jook to me four many little 
delicacies. And he was quite an epicure, I assure 
you. 

Chal. No father? 

Mary. Nor mother 

Chal. (aside. ] What a host of ea a 

Mary. Can’t we have a pudding ? 

Chal. I don’t know. 

Mary. Have you any flour? 

Chal. Lots. 

Mary. Aud butter? 

Chal. All the cows have been killed. Will lard 
do? [Gets things as he er: 

Mary. That is sufficient. 

Chal. What are you going to make ? 

Mary. I am going to try to make a roley-poley 
pudding. 

Chal. A roley-poley pudding! That has been 
ee dream of my life! 

i meal eae popes the box of flour.) way, here’s 
some dough 
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Chal. Oh! that’s Sergeant Jones’, who was try- 
ing his hand at it. 

rea ‘That will save trouble. Now for a paste- 
boar 

Chal. [puzzled.} Paste-board! paste-board ! 


Ww got no paste-boards, but I might find you 


three or four cards. 

Mary.. Cards! No cards! I mean a paste-board 
—a bpard to mould paste on. 

Chal. Oh! we haven’t any paste-board. 

Mary.-This will do. Cede te the cover of flour 
box upon the table before her.) O 

‘Chal. What’s' wanting now ? 

Mary. 1 shall spoil my dress. I must have an 
apron. 

Chal. A what? 

Mary. An apron. . 

Chal. Here’s the very thing! [Gets leather 
apron L. front corner.] It will do for you. 

Mary. (ties apron on.| And for two like me! 

Chal. It belonged to a pioneer of Ours, who was 
killed at the battle of the Alma. . 

Mary [throws down apron in a fright.) ‘Ah! 

Chal. [smiles.| But be didn’t have it on that 
day. [Gives her the apron. 

Mary. [with the apron on, it reaches to her feet.] 
He must have been rather long-waisted. [CHAL- 
COT adjusts. the apron by taking tn the upper 
strap.] How do I look in it? 

Chal. As you look J in everything—lovely ! 

Mary. Go away! you mustn’t bother the cook. 
Where’s the rolling-pin ? 

Chal. f puzzled.| A rolling-pin! [ Suddenly 
takes stool and tries to wrench one of the legs off. 
Mary stops him. He goes to fire-place and takes 
down stick from over it.] Here you are! a mar- 
shal’s baton—popularly supposed to be at the 
bottom of every French soldier’s knapsack. 

Mary. Excellent! 

[She kneads the dough, rolling it, etc. 

Chal. Lae -] No mother, no father! and roley- 
poley puddings! [In admiration. 

Mary. Don’t idle there, but tell me where 
the pudding-cloth is 

mode Pudding-cloth! ! You couldn’t do without it? 

ary. N 

Chal. It would be a pity for such a nice pud- 
ding to be spoilt for want of a cloth. Any sacri- 
fice rather than that! [Goes about for cloth, hold- 
ing up blankets., ete., etc., at each of which MARY 
shakes her head. e suddent 
E.] Here's a lot of linen Th 
have never opened it. 
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bor at L. 2 
from euetane I | 
There may be somethi 
here that will suit. [Takes out some ram 
Anewtowel. [Mary takes it.} And I jaye been | 
drying myself on straw this last month! 
Mary. I suppose you have not such a thing as 
a spoon here ? 
Chal. [beg pardon. And the family plate! ([Tri- 
Hata produces spoon and gives at to Mary. 
Mary. Now for the fruit. 
‘ or [perplexed.] The fruit! Must you have . 
uit 
Mary: You can’t make a roley-poley padding | 
without fruit. 
| Chal. Onions? 
Mary. For shame! 
_ Chal. Oh! we’ve some jam. 
Mary. The very thing! [CHALcor gives her | 
pot of jam; she puts it near her nose i aaa J 
| That’s not jam. 
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- Act ITI, Scene I } | 


| failure. 
| Mary. That’s right now. 

i Chal. It will be a beautiful pudding! 

! Mary. I don’t know yet. Keep quict. 


{Gets another jam-pot. 


| Chal. {aside.|] This woman wouldn't be appre- 
' ciated out of the Crimea. In England I was al- 
Ways quarreling with her, but here I positively 
adore her. A woman like that to preside at the 
social board, entertain one’s guests, and make 
~; roley-poley puddings. Why, it’s the most delight- 
| ful prospect in the world. 

Mary. {having rolled up the paste, on which she 
had spread the jam.) Now for your saucepan and 
| hot water. | 
! Chal. .[at fireplace.|] Saucepan and hot water? 

Mary. Boiling water. It will be ready when 

the meat is done. [In moving the saucepan she 
| Strikes against CHALCOT’S wounded leg. He 
| comes down L., sits down and rubs the leg, trying 
to conceal his pain. | 
Chal. Oh! 
Mary. (sincerely distressed.| Oh, dear! have I 
hurt your poor leg? 
Chal. Don’t mention it. 
| rather like it. 
Mary. 1 am so sorry. | 
Chal. I always get my foot in hot water. 
nothing, only the bandage slipped. 
Mary. [kneels to him.) Let me set it to rights. 
Chal. But you don’t know— | 
Mary. Oh, yes, I understand all such things. 
[Adjusts the bandage, etc. 
Chal. {aside.] A nurse with such a light hand! 
It’s worth five thousand a year. 
Mary. Does it hurt you now ? 
Chal. Oh, no! you are so much better! 
Mary. You must see what the doctor says. 
Chal. No! I don’t want any one to tend me but 
you— 
Mary. Eh? 
Chal. [takes her hand, and draws her to him.] 
: For I love you, Mary. Even when I quarreled 
oftenest with you in England, I had the liveliest 
affection for you. And now when I have found 
out what a treasure you are, I wouldn’t let you 
escape me for all the world. Tell me that you 
may in course of time learn to love me, a helpless 
bore and a cripple though I am, Mary. Give me 
the right to call you Mary. . 

Mary. But I am only a poor girl, and you are— 

Chal. Rich! Oh, don’tsay the word. You are 
-Tich in many good qualities which I shall seek for 

in others only in vain. 
‘mon, Cash, stand between us, and forbid the hap- 
piuess which it depends upon you only to give to 
me. [Knock R.D. MARy starts and goes up c. 
CHALCOT 7vses. 


Enter PRINCE PETROVSKI and SAMPREY, R. D. 


Samp. You can give me your word. 
[Lets PRINCE keep his sword. 

Prince. You have it. | 

Samp. You are our prisoner. 

Chal. The prince! 

Mary. In this hut! 

Prince. A strange meeting of us here. : 

Chal. Unlucky beggar that Iam to be cooped 
up here, when I ought to be in the thick of it.: | 
$ Mary. Oh! I could never love the man who 


It’s all right. 1 


It’s 
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Don’t let that grim de-|y 
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Chal. [takes jam-pot.| Eh? [Looks at it, aside.] | would get killed in battle. [Buglerally, and ran- 
| 10s satve! ‘That fully accounts for the sergeant’s | dom musket shots, at a distance. 
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Enter LADY SHENDRYN and BLANCHE, R. D., 
excited. 

Lady S. They are fighting! and my husband is 
there. Oh! if I could see him safe I should be so 
happy. 

Blanche. [with clasped hands.] And Angus! 
[Mary consoles her. 
Lady S. The prince here! | 

Chal. A prisoner! 7 

Prince. It is a mere affair of outposts. No se- 
rious encounter is possible, I assure you. 

Lady S. ¥t is dreadful to be in such suspense. 
To be a woman and be able to do nothing, while 
all one loves are in danger there! Sir Alexander 
may be wounded ! 

Blanche. Or Angus killed ! 

Lady S. Or a prisoner! 

Prince. As 1 am. 

Lady S. A prisoner! 

Prince. The fortune of war. 

Mary. No, let us hope for the best. I am so 
happy myself that I can’t believe in the misery of 
others. Your ladyship mustn’t think of the worst. 

Blanche. Oh, Mary! [ Sobbing. 

Prince. [taking snuff, aside.] It is evident that 
I bave no chance here. She loves the young 
gentleman, ber cousin. But shall I fear the ri- 
valry of a sub-lieutenant of infantry? Bah! am 


I a fool to cry for the stars? Pas si béte! [Takes 


snuff. Bugle, calling in the skirmishers, ‘Rally 
on the main body,” dropping shots of cannon and 
musketry retiring. 

Chal. Lady Shendryn, I think this is the fit 
moment for me to give you this writing which 


your husband placed in my hands to be sent to 


you. Sir Alexander has given me his confidence 


all along in the secrets which only now you will. 


learn. You will see that it fully accounts for the 
disappearance of those large sums which occa- 
sioned you so much anxiety. They were paid to 
save you trouble and anxiety. 

Lady S. To some woman, I know. 

Chal. No! that is just where your hastiness led 
you astray. It was to hide the faults of one dear 
to you. — — se 

Lady S. My husband’s ? 

Chal. Your brother Bertie’s. He had com- 
mitted forgeries to important amounts, and but 
by Sir Alexander’s instant intervention, justice 
would have dealt with him as he deserved. 

Lady S. Then the money— 

Chal. Was to vonceal your brother’s guilt from 
ou. | 
Prince. [to BLANCHE.} Miss Haye, may I have 
the honor? When in England, a certain propo- 
sition was laid before you. In my present posi- 
tion I am less separated from your country than 
before. Are you still inclined to receive that 
proposal ? 

Blanche. Oh, your highness ! 

Prince. At another time? 

Blanche. There will never be a time when I can 
accept your generous offer. 2 

Prince. |bows.] May your choice be a happy 
one, then. | Guns firing. 

Mary. I wish I were.a man! 

Chal. I am glad you are not. 

Mary. Why not?. oe : 

Chal. We shouldn’t have pastry for dinner. 
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| Enter SERGEANT JONES, R. D. ree mn I don’t care who knows how r 
i Blanche. Oh, sergeant! | proud tam ornim. | bs 
| Chal.. Well Q” a bree ioe Prince. Forgive her. They will be happy to- ¢ 
| Sergt. We have won. gether. oe 
| Blanche. ‘The captain ? | Lady S. Do you consent to relinquish your pre- ¢ 
-- Sergt. Unhurt. _ tensions to her? og 
Lady 8. Sir. Alexander? [Mary rushes toSen-| Prince. With regret. ; ig 
GEANT and prevents him speaking.) I understand.|__ Chal. [to Ancus.| I am going to return to |+ 

| Oh, my dear husband, have I so much wronged you? ; England with my nurse. rf 
| | Ang. For awhiie ? i$ 
Enter SHENDRYN, R. D. Chal. For life. She has won me by— ; 
| Oh, that you were here now to know howI repent| Avg. Affection ? is 
' my little faith in you, and how 1 would repay| Blanche. Antipathy? Pe 
; your unrewarded generosity ! 7 Chal. And roley-poley puddings. $ 
| Shen. Diana! [LADY SHENDRYN falls into his, Shen. [to PRINCE.] But he is 80 poor. ° 
| arms| how happy I am to hear you speak in this) Prince. In youth no man is poor. ° 
! changed tone. Lady 8. "" BLANCHE.] Mr. Chalcot is so rich. '3 
Chal. [to SERGEANT.] But he’s not killed. {To Mary.] My dear, I always knew you would |¢ 
Sergt. I never said he was, sir. . {Win @ position. | ¢ 
Lady S. You are wounded ? Chal. Sergeant! [SERGEANT comes to. him.] |s 
Shen. [assisted to a chair at c., front.) It’s| Your eldest boy—what is he ? de 
nothing. A scratch. : Sergt. In the band. 3 
Mary. Why didn’t you tell us? Chal. I'll educate him and buy him a commission. ; 
Sergt. I was going to say so, when that young} Sergt. My boy an officer! Til have him taught |5 
lady stopped me. [Goes up. to read and write directly! [ Goes up. : 


Shen. It is but a skirmish. The grand action| Chal. In the midst of our general joy, we have 

is postponed. a , forgotten the most important thing—dinner! 
Lady S. Oh, my love, I know all! [ Goes to fireplace with MARY.] The mutton is done. 
‘Shen. Ah, Chaleot, you: have abused my con-| Mary. And the pudding. [AU except SERGEANT 

fidence. - sit at tableL. Music, the air before played, by 
Chal. To a good end. She would be sure to | military band, very joyously. 

know it sooner or later. Better before than after, Lady S. What’s that? 
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‘your.death.. : Shen. The band of Ours. 
Mary. (to CHALCoT.] If he scolds you, I shan’t.| Blanche. What prisoners are those f 
You only did what is right. . | Ang. Ours. — 
Chal. [putting his arm around Mary, as AN- 


Enter ANGUS, R. D., with the Russian colors.: ous embraces BLAN : 
| are ; | CHE and SHENDRYN LapDy 
BLANCHE embraces him. 'SHENDRYN.] And what are these 
Lady S. Blanche! | Ang. Ours! 
Mary. She loves bim ! THE END. 
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COSTUMES. 


ANGUS McALLISTER.—Act I: Walking suit; black, hard felt, | opes in his pocket. Act JI: Full uniform of a-colonel. Medala | 
— low-crowned hat (something which will look becoming when| on left breast; sword. Act I1IJ1: same as in Act JIT, but with | 
wer by Bien Haye); fancy acd embraced gaat _ ue a long furred blue cloak ; round furred cap of bluo cloth. 

as to.remove his coat; cane; watch and chain; a bank-bill in : ae ; ; 
his pocketbook. Act JZ: British sub-officor-of-the-line's full SERGE NT JONES.—Act I agp ieee eerece 8 uniform : red 
uniform : red sash, white belt, sword and gold sword knot. Act} at, black trousers, white belts, chevrons on sleeve; cane. Act 
-JII-: Uniform, but as. if long worn; rough, long beard and ab Pees patonm: the irate ators ns } wri eet ae 
dean a farred cloek, and fur cap and woolen gloves to his logs boun up with blanket strips for warmth, in the Italian 


wi brigand style; long cloak, with cape; muffler; a letter his 
HUGH CHALCOT.—Act I: Walking suit; rathor vulgar look.| Drigand style: long cloak, P a 


‘ing, speaks ao littlo harshly and brusquely; meerschanm in case ; : 
clearoess: cobacootpouch: afivopound note in his vest pocket ; | SAMPREY.—Act I: Walking suit. Act IZ; Uniform of a sub- 
t 


enters at end of Act wlth an umbrella ready 8. proscenium g£ | lieutenant. Act Z1J: Uniform covered with winter coat, and 
Act II; Evening dress ; opera hat; watch and chain; eye-glass. far cap. ' 


Act 111; Beard and moustache long and untrimmed ; bine pants A GAMEKEEPER —Act I: Velveteen cutaway coat; velveteen 


with red cord dowu the seam, red flannel shirt ; furred blue coat : . : , : 
and tur cap to put on ; eyc-glass worn almost constantly ; cigar. | breeches; leather button-gaiters to the knees; felt hat; gun; 
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case. gamebag 


PRINCE PETROVSKI.—A Russian, who speaks English well, | FOOTMAN.—Act II: Livery of no particular color. 


bat somewhat slowly, and with a foreign accent. Elderly, with } WARY NETLEY.—Act I: Walking-dross, rather plam. Act 
the bearing and manners of a gentleman of the oldschool. Light} 77- House-dress, not too showy, but in good taste. dct JU: 
moustache, slightly reddish hair Act I: Dark blue velvetcoat,| alking-dress; colored petticoat: colored stockings: strong 
with sec’ Jappels and black hie aS et rh felt ee i gray boots; furred cape and fur gloves ; winter hat. 

ants; he smokes 1 cigar. Enters at the end of the act with an : Saotas Ns ; 
Tmbrella. Act 77; Black suit, sable fur trimmings to his coat | BLANCHE HAYE.—Act I: Elogant walking-dress. Act II: | 
and cap; silver snuff-box, sect with gems. Act J/I- Same snuff-| Handsome house-dress ; around her neck a velvet necklace, which | 


box; Kussian general's uniform ; vlue coat turned up with scar,| can be pulled off with a little violence. Act III: Handsome | 
let; gold bnilion epaulets; medals and badgo of tile Order of! winter walking costume ; scarlet petticoat; fur capo; round fur . 
St. Michael, St. George, St. Vladimir, ete.; scarf; sash; belt; | ¢ap; gloves. 


white buckskin breeches; high varnished black boots with spurs ; a Pe ’ i 
cocked hat with white feathers ; sabre with steel ccalbard:: with | LADY SHENDRYN.—Act I: Walking-dress ; fx oye- glass. 
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gold hilt. _Aet II: Reception dress; jewels; fan. Act IJJ: Win 


: ing-dress; muff and other furs. 
SHENDRYN.—<Aet Z: Mixed tweed suit; light drab low-crown : , ; . 
felt hat. He wears his moustache long Two letters in envel-! SERVANT-MAID.—<Act II; Dark dress; lace cap, and apron. . 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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THE LITTLE VIXENS: 


 & Comediettu, in One Art. 
BY GEORGE F. NEVILLE, ESQ 


TORN DeGrian..ececsscscsessecseces .opeoe * T. G. Warren. 
Adolphus Dearman, .ecsesscccccccccsccces “« G. Peyton. 
JAMES TAME 00 ves sevevescecee GiaiGuws seks ‘* Daniels. 
Misa Philippa Farsed .ccccsccccscccccssess Miss C. May. 

TE a racrccecnvestee cocccessvvccsenccene ‘ Gerard. 
TUlid.acersescrcccecessncascceree coessvces “ Alma Stanley. 


Olympic, London, 1878. 
Captain Farseti.asscecccsccecs cocccecoseeo Mr. Robert Pateman. 
ScEenEr.—Handsome morning-room, in the house 
materials on it; piano L. C.; music-stand, with 
music on it; four chairs by table, R. and L.; 
JAMES discovered arranging books. 
Lessons never did me no good—lI was above ’em. 
[Takes up a book and opens it. 
Kate. James is indignant; the calves of his 
legs are actually swelling with injured pride. I do 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 

back; table Rr. C., with cloth, books and writing 
Youse and no mistake, and rum people as lives in 
she hain’t quite right about the hupper story ; lots 
no stintin’ of our meat, and no key to the beer 
me is a caution; easy to see they’ve never been 
’em their lessons, and what’s the good of that? 
ing at you! 
James, hif you’ll hexcuse me. 
especially as you’re wanted in the kitchen toclean 
cleaning a plate. 
from a gal as is adopted, too! [Exit L. D. 
dog when you take a bone from him; though I 


love the dog, and don’t love James. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, 1n the year 1878, b 
. rarian of Congress, at 


WuHeat & CORNETT, in the Office 


ashington, D.C N O . 43. 


who, by good luck, happen to be better off than 
their neighbors, Iam no one; but Il show him 
I’m some one who ean pay him out—there! 


Enter JULIA, L. D. 


Jul. Now, Katey, let us begin our lessons, for 
Miss Farsea will be here directly. I have to 
practice the piano, while you study your French. 

: Goes to piano and gets music. 

Kate. [sitting x. of table.| Bother my French, 
as much as it bothers me! I wonder.why they 
don’t speak English all over the world ; it would 
save such a lot of trouble. [Knocks books about. 

Jul. [seated at piano.| Now, Katey, you must 
be a good girl, and don’t knock the books about. 

Kate. I will if I like. No one’s looking. 

Jul. Do you call me “no one”? . 

Kate. Yes; because you don’t know who you 
are. You were taken from the Foundling Hos- 


pital. 

Jul. Ah, Kate, that’s unkind! Remember it 
was not wy fault that my father and mother de- 
serted me. 

Kate. It’s only the frying-pan calling the kettle 
black; for F hadn’t a father or a mother, too; 
but, [goes to JuLia and kisses her] there, forgive 
me, won’t you? I was a naughty, cruel girl; but 
it’s that confounded French that made me so. 

Jul. All right, dear; say no more about it, but 
go and begin yourstudies. [Begins topractice piano. 

Kate. All right; you're a dear, and I love you. 
foes to table.| I wish I was as good as you are. 

-I knew who my father and mother were, 
wouldn’t I scold ’em for making me such a nasty 
thing. Oh, wouldn’t I! [Kocks books about again. 

Jul. [checking her.) Ah! at it again, Katey ! 

Kate. (suddenly stopping.] ’'m very sorry! I 
say, Julia, don’t you wish you were in Brighton, 
instead of tumty-tootying on that piano ? 

Jul. ’'m afraid I do, Kate. 

| [Continuing her practice. 

Kate. (rising, goes to piano, and sits on tt, 
making the notes sound.| Let’s talk, there’s a 
dear. If you don’t, Pll go and knock the books 
about again—there! 

- Jul. Go on, then. 

Kate. Haven’t you lost your appetite since we 
came from Brighton ? 

Jul. I think I have. 

Kate. I’m sure I have. I’m an awful duffer at 


He thinks! eating now, Julia; aud I know why. 
because I’m a free and easy sort, and not stuck | 


Jul. You miss the sea air, perhaps ? 


up, as if the world was only made for me to live 
in, and everybody else to wait on me, like so many: 
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of Miss FARSEA; door L.; conservatory seen at 

footstool RB. C.; ornaments and statuettes. 

Jam. May I never be a butler, if this isn’t a rum 
it. Missus isa good old sort; but [’m afeared 
of tin, and does everythink down-stairs tip-top ; 
barrel. And the way Missus’ adopted gals treats 
used to a hupper footman. Missusis goin’ to give 

Kate. [peeping in L. D.] Ah, Jeames! I’m look- 

Jam. (dropping book, looks indignant.) Mr. 

Kate. {coming c.] Oh, Pll excuse you, James, 
the plate, and I know your're a first-rate hand at 

Jam. [going, L. D., aside.] Such himperence— 

like teasing James; he gets as savage as our old 
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Kate. No, I miss—John. At breakfast, dinner, 
tea, and supper, I miss John. I’ve got John on 


the brain. I mix Jobn up with. English history, | 
I love him ! | Farsea, and we are very gratefal. ; 


French verbs, and Latin proverbs. 
Now the murder’s out. 

[ Sits on piano again, making the notes sound. 
Jul. I am sorry to say— : 
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THE LITTLE VIXENS. 


you very difficult girls to manage, I think I’ve 
done my duty to you. | 
Jul. [taking her hand.| That you lave, Miss 
Kate. (roughly taking Miss FARSEA’s head and 
kissing her.| And I love you for it. _You’ve been 
to me mother, father, sister, brother, rolled into 


Kate. That you row in the same boat; but/ one; and if the love of a silly little poodle like me 


with Adolphus, eh? Don’t be sorry—it’s the cor-|can show my 


gratitude, it’s yours, you sweet, 


rect card to be in love. At least, all the girls in! dear, comfortable old darling ! 


novels are desperately gone that way. Shouldn't 


you like to be a girl in a novel? Ishould. To 


be a beautiful girl—ill-treated by her villainous 
old uncle—run away from home—wandering in a 
wood—dressed in white muslin—attacked by a 


Smothers her with kisses. 
Miss. F. [disengaging herself.] Love me, dear, 
but don’t crumple my cap. ell, dears, I am 
thought by the world to be an eccentric old wo- 
man for adopting two girls, and thereby bringing 


lion—rescued by a beautiful young fellow on|serious responsibilities upon myself; but they 
horseback, dressed in purple, trimmed with gold | don’t know the reason, which I will tell you. 


—love at first sight—secretly married—carried off} Kate. Oh, do! I’m so fond of secrets. 


to a lonely island in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, where oranges, strawberries, peaches and 
almond-rock grow under your feet—where you 


I’m in 
secrets with Julia, only what annoys me is that 
she’s got none to tell. 

Miss F. Now, Kate, don’t interrupt, or I won't 


are waited on by men-Fridays—nothing to do but| tell you. 


lie in the shady glen, listening to the birds sing- 
ing and the parrots squeaking—whilst, in loving 
whispers, my husband asks me if Ill like some 
pine-apple. So our days to pass, until a great 
ship comes, containing my villainous uncle. He 
cruelly tries to tear us asunder—our men-Fridays 
want to knock him into the middle of next week, 
when my-husband rushes to his rescue; and in 
gratitude for his escape he relents, and settles a 
million a year on our devoted heads! [Lets her 
hand fall on Juuia’s head, and again sits on 
piano, then goes to table.] Now I'll begin, though 
I do hate it. pes book, and reads.| Je suis, I 
am. Tues, thou art. [JULIA begins exercising 
on piano.] Now, what’s the use of that ? Who but 
Quakers say, ‘‘ Thou art,” I should like to know? 
[Mimicking Quaker.] Verily, I say unto thee, 
thou art moved by the spirit tospeak. Oh, here’s 
Miss Farsea! [Commences her studies eagerly.] 
Je suis, lam. Twes, thou art. J est, he is. 


Enter MISS FARSEA, L. D. 

Miss F. That’s right, my dear girls; I’m 
pleased to see you take to your studies so willingly. 
Remember that you have to make up for lost 
time, as the fortnight you were at Brighton— 
where I sent you on a Visit to my friend, Mrs. 
Timothy Treadvill, for the good of your health— 
has been idled away, although I’m glad to say 
you are better for it. 

[ Goes to piano and looks over music. 

Kate. (uside.| Better for.it! Oh, I rather think 
I am; for didn’t I meet my duck of a John, with 
his bright black eyes and curly blue hair? 

- [Miss FARSEA goes to table. 

Jul. ({aside.] Brighton reminds me of my dear 
Adolphus! Ah! when shall we meet againf 

Miss F. Now, dears, how do you geton? Til 
hear you your lessons presently; but first put 
down your book, and you, Julia, stop practicing, 
and listen to me. , 

Kate. [eagerly closing book, and jumping up 
joyously. Aside.] Ob, ain’t I glad! [Muss Far- 
SEA checks her; she becomes subdued. 
Farsea, we are listening. [KaTK puts Miss FAR- 
SEA in a chair R. of table, and JoLia stands by 
Miss FARSEA; KATE sits on footstool. 

Miss F. My dear girls, you’ve been with me 


Kate. [simmering down.] Mum’s the word ! Go 
on. 
Miss F. [starting up, shocked.) ‘‘ Mum’s the 
word!” Now, where did you learn that vulgar 
saying? Not from me! 

ig laine I don’t know—I think it grew. 

Miss F. You mustn't allow. such. remarks to 
grow, then; you must root them out entirely. 

3 Kate. ( passively.) All right; it’s rooted out. 

0 on. 

Miss F. Well, you must know I had one sister 
and two brothers. My sister married a Mr. Dear- 
man, and was blessed with two sons—dear boys, 
whom you have never seen. 

Kate. Oh, ain’t that jolly! Two sons! one for 
Julia and the other forme! Qh, scrumptious ! 

Miss F. [rising, horrified.) Scrumptious! Did 
that grow, miss ? 

Kate: I beg your pardon ; it’s rooted out. 

Miss F. Don’t say such words in my presence. 
One would think you had been brought up in the 
kitchen. Wherever such words originated I am 
sure I don’t know. [Sits.] No, you mustn’t think 
of my nephews; they are destined to wealthy 
marriages, and you, dear girls, are not heiresses, 
though I shall.see you properly provided for. 

Kate. Oh, I wish I was an heiress! wouldn’t it 
be stun— [Miss FarsEA looks at her indignantly. } 
It’s-rooted out, Miss Farsea. 

Miss F’. My younger brother married, and had 
one child, which was stolen, and never could be 
recovered. The loss broke their hearts, and four 
years aftewards they were gone to a better world. 

Kate. Where? the diamond fields? 

Miss F. No, Kate, a brighter place, I hope, 
where all sorrow is forgotten, and happiness eter- 
nal—to heaven, Kate. 

Jul. Poor things! 

Kate. (tnnocently.] Yes, poor things! [Aside.] 
I'd rather go to the diamond fields. 

Miss F. I remained an old maid, and resolved 
to take two girls—one from the Foundling Hos- 
pital, the other from the workhouse, and educate 


Yes, Miss!and bring them up as my own children; for I 


thought that they, perhaps, might have been 
stolen, and mourned by parents who had lost 
them, as my poor brother lost his child. My elder 
brother, Captain Farsea, is an old bachelor; he 


now for nearly ten years, and though I’ve found returns home from China, where he has been sta- 
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tioned for many years, to- day. . My nephews are 


ia 


io 


ing. 


ing. 
Jul. I’m so glad ! 
Kate. Ain’t it stunning? [Jumping for joy. 
Miss F. (shocked, turning. f 
at your vulgarity—I am indeed— horrified ! 
[Goes to L. C. 
Kate. [submissively. -] I’m very sorry, Miss Far- 
gea, but )’ll root it out! There! 


Enter JAMES, L. D. 


Jam. [announcing.] Mr. Adolphus and Mr. 
John Dearman! [KaTE and JuLIA both start. 
Miss F’. My nephews! Show them up, James. 
Jam. Yes, 'um. { Walks off stiffly, L. D. 
Jul. [R. C., going to KATE. Aside.] Can it be? 
Kate. [R., aside to Jutta.] The dears we met 
at Brighton "f 
_ Jul. (aside to KATE, quickly. ] Impossible ! 
' Kate. My heart tells me— 
Jul. And mine— 
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. Kate. What? 

“te Jul. You know. 

ne Kate. I rather think I do—scrumptious! My 
John ! ! [Both go up RK. 


ae 
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Enter ADOLPHUS and JOHN, L. D. They go to 
Miss FaRSEA and kiss her, not secing the girls. 


Miss F. Welcome, my dear boys—I haven't 
seen you since you were lads, and now you've 
grown to men. Welcome! welcome ! 

John. My dear aunt, you look as jolly as when 
last I saw you—not a day older ! 

Miss F. Not a day older,-but. many years,.?’m 
afraid. Well, I feel young enough to dance 
‘“‘Sir Roger de Coverley ” with the best of you yet 
—that I do. 

Adol. ’Pon honor! It’s encouraging to sce you 
wear so well. It gives a fellow the hope that his 
| good looks may last as long. 
| Jl. [aside.] My Adolphus ! 

--%| Kate. My John! Law, what fan! The heroine 

| of a novel is nothing to menow! I’m so happy! 
Jumps “for joy, and stops suddeniy. 

Miss F. {c.] Now, my boys, let me introduce 
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my adopted daughters, Julia and Kate. [Does 
52} 20t observe the girls, who are making signs to 
iy ee and JOHN to pretend they haven't met 
’ +| before 

ts Adol. and John. [surprised.] Is it possible ? 

a | Miss F. Quite possible! Indeed, a fact! 

af Kate. [{aside.] ‘Two very substantial facts. 

- Miss F'. Why are you surprised ? 

They again make signs. 

tb Adol. [hesitatingly.| Well, really—I—by Jove! 
ie : John. (hesitatingly. | Exactly, by Jove! and 


Kate. [making faces—signs to them. 
glad to make your acquaintance. [Aside. 
duck ! how surprised he looks! 


quaintance of Miss Farsea’s. nephews! 


vie. 
ih 


they want us to keep it dark—the sly pusses! 


thee 
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Kate, I’m horrified|we shall be quite a family party. 


Very 
The| out, by George: 


é [Makes signs to them. 
= 3] ain't the dear girls we met at Brighton! Who'd| 
- 3! have thoughtit? — 
| Adol. [aside to JoHN.] The same, by Jove! and 
| 
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Miss F. Now, my abate: make each. other's ac- 


coming to receive him; so I wish you both to be! quaintance, while I go and give instructions for 
on your best behavior, "and do credit to my teach- | luncheon. 
[Rising.| I give you a holiday this morn- | you behave like ladies, and do my teaching creat. 


[ Speaks aside to GIRLS.] Now mind 


Jul. and Kate. That we will, Miss Farsea ! 

Miss F. (going, L. D.} I will be back directly. 
I expect your uncle to arrive very soon, and then 
Dear old 
Mathew, whom I have not seen for ten years! 
Ah, how time flies! [Hit L. D. 

Kate [rushing to JOHN, takes his toma) John ! | 

John. Kate! 

Adol. [ rushing to JuLiIA.| Julia! 

Jul. Adolphus! 

Kate. [in ecstasies.} Who’d have dreamed it ? 

John. Not I! | 
Jul. NorT! 

Adol. Nor I! : 

Kute. Oh, isn’t this scrumptious! 

John. Then you haven’t told the old lady we’ve 
met before? 

Kate. No; we didn’t know you were her neph- 
ews, and we daren’t say we made your acquaint- 
ance on the Parade. She és so proper! 

John. Ishould think not; she’d think you lost 
to every sense of propriety. 

Jul. Yes, and she’s so particular with us. 

Kate. And says you are going to marry heir- 
esses, and must not think of poor girls like us. 

Adol. That’s cool! I, for one, will marry the 

irl I love, and a fig for ‘all the aunts in creation. 

Jul. And you love me, Adolphus? 

Adol. {[calmly.] Madly, passionately; 
honor ! 

Joi. And I echo Dolly’s sentiments. 
a ‘give me affection. 

Kate. I do, John—I do! 

John. [taking her hands.) Yd rather have it, 
Kate, than a miuve of riches. Bless your little 
heart! *Pon my life, I think it would be wiser to 
conciliate the old d lady. 

A ris Well, perhaps it would be; but how to 

O it 

Kate. Let us enter into a bond of alliance, and 
bring all our forces to bear on your aunt’s good 
nature; for she is a dear, good old soul. 

All. She is! she is! 

Kate. Then let us swear to assist one another 
in every way—one for all—all for one ! 

All. {holding up right hands to one point.] One 
for all! All for one! 

John. And a kiss to seal the bargain. 

Adol. By all means. 

JOHN is in the act of kissing KaTE; and ADOL- 
PHUS, JULIA, when JAMES enters L. D. They 
immediately separate. . 

Jam. Captain Farsea.[Aside.] Well, I’m blowed 
ifI can stay in @’ouse where such things is a- 
goin’ on. Why, we don’t do that down-stairs, 
cept on occasions. 

Adol. | aside. ‘| Confound the fellow ! Bowled 


pon 


‘Hang’ 


Kate. [aside.] Til i a big pin to James’ 


Jul. Yes, indeed, I’m charmed to make the ac-| calves for this—that I 


John. [aside to GIRLS, who are awfully alarmed. | 
Don’t be frightened, ll soon settle him. [Zo 


John. [aside to ADOLPHUS.] Hanged if they! James.] My friend, these ladies are old friends 


of ours; a brotherly greeting of affection—you 
understand. (Gives him money.] Half sovereign 
for every time you catch us doing it, provided you 
hold your tongue. . 
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Jam. [winking at him.] Mum’s the word, sir ; 
as many as you like at the price; Tl be as dumb 
as a hoyster ! 

Adol. ’Pon honor, you're a fine fellow. 

Jam. [conceitedly.] I rayther thinks I ham! 

Walks off proudly. 

John. There, I’ve locked his mouth with a gold- 
en key—he won’t say a word. 

Kate. The brute! I hate him! always poking 
his calves where they’re not wanted ! 


Enter Miss FARSEA and CAPTAIN FARSEA, L. D. | 


Miss F. Here they are, Mathew—the two boys, 
and my adopted girls. 

Cap. Shiver my iron plates! but I’m glad to be 
with you once more. The girls first and then the 
boys. Takes KATE’s hand. 

Kate. [aside to JULIA. ] I don’t like being trot- 
ted out for inspection like a regiment of soldiers. 

4 Cap. [c.] And a tight -little craft you are, my 
ear. 

Kate. Lor, Captain, P’m not “ tight.” (The boys, 
who are up R. C., roar with laughter, in which the 
CAPTAIN joins. 

Miss F. No, Mathew, I never allow the girls to 
wear their dresses tight; it isn’t good for their 
health. [They all laugh again, KATE goes R.] 
What is there to laugh at? 

Cap. Never you mind, Philippa; we know, don’t 
we, boys? [To JULIA. ] ‘Come here, my little one. 
{ ULIA goes.] Bless me, if you ain’t as neat as the 

aptain’s gig. 

Ful. [aside to KaTE.] Now, do I look like a 

g, Kate? 

Cae, I’m glad to know you, my dears. [’m a 
rough and tumble old fellow; but my heart's 
always tender in female society, especially when 
it’s pretty. Now, boys, stand round for inspec- 
tion. [The boys come down to him, L. C.; he sits R. 
of table, and examines them intently. 

Kate. [to JOHN.] I wonder what he'll call 
them ! hat a rum old boy he is. 

John. [heartily.) My dear uncle, welcome home 
again. I’m delighted to see you. 

Adol. [calmly.] And I, ’pon honor. 

Kate. [R., aside to J ULIA. ] Dolly’s looks belie 
him—don’t they, Julia? He looks. as if he was 
called up to go through his French verbs when he 
doesn’t know ’em. 

Cap. I believe you, lads; and thank you. So 
you are the two mischievous imps I left ten years 
ago? Time has stood still with me, for I don’t feel 
a day older; but.you have grown to men. 

Adol. I should rather think we have. 

. John. Very much so. 

Kate. [aside. } Who could look at John, and 
say he wasn't a man, with those scrumptious 
moustachios? Doesn’t the whisker show the 
man? At least, that’s very often the manliest 
part of the male sex. 

Cap. But I’m afraid there is a great deal of the 
loblolly boy about you. 

Adol. [looking at JouN.] Loblolly boy! 

John. (looking at ADoLPHUS.] Loblolly boy! 
what’s that ? 

Kate. [{aside.] Something to do with lollipops, 


I should say. [Miss Farska goes to buck of table. 
Cap. [laughing.] But come, lads, tell me, what 
are you 
‘Adol. 


ete at JOHN.] John, what are wet 


John. Our uncle’s nephews. 
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They're necessary evils, I admit ; but they cause’ 


Cap. Right, boy ; but I mean, what profession f | 
Adol. Oh, ah, exactly ! Jobn’s an engineer. 
John. And Dolly’s a solicitor. 

Cap. A limb of the law, eh? I don’t like that. | 


more bickering and quarreling i in this world than | 
any other profession. Thank goodness, we've 
none on board ship! 

Adol. [aside.} Amen! for if there’s anything I 
abominate, it is being on board ship. Ugh! 

Cap. Now an engineer’s a grand profession. 

To engineering we partly owe our great advance- 
ment in civilization. The steam engine, our 
armor-plates, our thirty-ton guns, with which—if 
occasion requires—we are going to knock old 
England’s enemies into a cocked hat. 

Kate. [aside to JULIA.] Tshouldn’t like to be 
old England’s enemy ould you, Julia ? 

Jul. Goodness! No! no! 

Kate. Nor the cocked hat. 

Cap. Though I shan’t be there to do it; for I’m 
going to retire on half-pay, and take a wife. IfI 
can’t serve my country in one way, I will aie tiie. 

Kate. [aside.]: Lor! how can he serve his 
country by getting married ? 

Jul. Can’t imagine, 

Kate. [aside.] I know. I’ve heard James say | 
marriage generally means increased taxation. | 
He’s going to take to himself the tax of a wifo, | 
and the taxes of his country. 

Miss F. You take a wife, Mathew ? | 

Adol. Rash man! 

John. Sensible old boy ! | 

Miss F. Well, I am disappointed I hoped: 
you were going to pass the rest of your days w ith 
me, which would be far more sensible than get 
ting married. And who are you going to marry | 

Cap. I’m not particular. Anybody. oo 

‘All. Anybody! [CAPpTaIn rises and looks at | 
everybody, with his back to audience. 

Miss F. Mathew ! 

Kate. [aside to Joutta.] If I were he, I'd adver- 
tise in the Matrimonial News, ‘‘ Wanted, a mate 
for. an old ship, out: of service.” 

Miss F. 1 shall begin to think you’ve left your | 
wits in China. 

Cap. Why, what are you all staring at me so 
for? Do you think I’m too old to marry ? 

Miss F. One’s never too old to make a fool - 
one’s self. 

Cap. [crosses to u.] Shiver my iron plates! 
What do you mean? I am only fifty in years, | 
and thirty in constitution, the correct age to | 
marry, when a man knows his own mind, [Boys 
join GIRLS at R. table] and can settle down with a 
proper amount of experience. A man never ' 
knows what a woman really is until he’s fifty. 

John. [aside to Kate.] How difficult women : 
must be to understand ! 

Kate. (to JOHN.] More difficult than Euclid, | 
although the fellow generally gets up to the 
‘¢ Asses’ bridge ” before he wius us. 
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Cap. [aside to Miss F ARrseA.] Philippa, I want : 
you to help me. [’m going to marry, I tell you, | 
and I shall choose one of your adopted girls. 

Miss F. Mathew! 

Cap. [stroking his chin and critically looking at 
GIRLS.] Fact, I assure you. Now which do you | 
.|think will suit me—eh ? 

Miss F. You can’t be scrious ; why, they are | 
only children ! a | 
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Cap. All the — they'll be eeu enough, 
when I'm twenty years older, to nurse me. 

Miss F. I will have nothing to do with the 
matter.. If you: choose to make @ noodle of your- 
self, 2m not going to help you. I shonld be as 
mad as you are.- [Looks sternly at him.] Mathew, 
have you been drinking this morning ? 

Cup. Drinking! Ha, ha, ha! just enough 
ballast to keep the ship steady, that’s all. But 
may I never have anything but two-water grog, if 
youre not unkind! But [ll do Without you, and 
see which I like best. [Miss FARrsEA turns away 
disgusted.) Vil ask the boys what they think. 
[Calis ADOLPHUS.] Here, Adolphus, heave to at 
my starboard. [ADOLPHUS és talking to JULIA. 

Kate. (to ADOLPHUS.] Don’t you hear? your 
uncle says you're to heave something at his star 
board. 

Adol. [seemingly puzzled. | Eh? Ab, I think 
you spoke to me, uncle, didn’t you? Something 
about heaving— 

Cap. Ha, ha, ha! I forgot you were a ldnd- 
lubber. Come here, I want. to speak privately to 
you. [Motions him to come to his R., which he does. 

Adol. [coming down.) ’Pon honor! sorry I can’t. 
quite understand your sailor jargon; but [ll 
study up, so that I may. It’s deuced, awkward 
not to be understood. Now I’m not understood. 

Cap. Well, that’s astonishing! you're plain 
enough to be ‘understood. Ha, ha, ha! 

{All laugh. 
Adol. Eh? Ah! very good, ’pon honor! I didn’t 


| ne ness 
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J see the joke. 
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Cap. [more pared) Shiver my iron plates, 
if there’s not an epidemic about! Send for a 
doctor—something they’ve taken has disagreed 
with them. 

Adol. and John. You're right—it has. 

Cap. Come, Philippa, I’ll sheer off till the boys | 
are better.-. _Blessed if I didn’t think that I was -|. 
at the sally-port of happiness when I came here; 
‘and I find you all as ill at ease as a landsman on 
his first voyage. Come and ask the steward to give 
me some grog, or I shall be as bad as the rest of | 
you—shiver my iron plates! [Exit L. D. 

Miss F. Ym very fond of Mathew; but I wish: 
he was back in China, that I do! - [Exit L. D. 

Adol. [starting up, and walking desperately 
about.| Oh, the old grampus! 

John. [walks about.] The old shark! 

Kate and Jul. [much Srightened.] What is the 
matter? What is he going to do? 

Adol. ee walling about.| Going to do? make 
me wretched. for life! 

John. And me shoot myself, or him. I rather 
think I should prefer him, the old sea-serpent ! 

Kate. And so should IL. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
What does it all mean ? 

Jul. Yes, do tell us! 

Adol. It means—now prepare to faint. 


[Places chair. 

Kate and Jul. Well? Well? 
' Kate. If you don’t make haste I shall faint be- 
fore you tell me. 
Adol and John. It means that he's ‘going to 
marry you! 
Kate and Jul. Marry us! Ah! ah! I must faint! 
_ [Both fall into chairs. 
Adol. [ consoling and kissing JULIA.] There, 
dear, don’t faint; he shan’t marry you, the old 
whale! 
John. [consoling and kissing Kate.] Darling 
Kate, rather than he should marry you, we'll 
elope; there, dear’! 


Enter JAMES, L. D.; he sees: ther kissing. 


Jam. Another halfsov., hif you please! [ Pause. 

Adol. [aside.] Confound the fellow! I believe 
he’s watching on purpose. 

Kate and Jul. Oh, dear, we’re ruined ! 

Kate. I sha!l get a darning-needle for James’ 
calves, instead of a pin! , 

John. [going to JAMES, gives him money.] Now 
that’s all you'll get to-day; so don’t watch any 
more, or I shall be compelled to give you some- 
thing you wou’t like, as well-as a half sovereign. 

Jam. indignantly. ] Hi watch! I’m hincapa- 
ble-ofit! Honor among thieves, you know. Hif 
you steals kisses, you must hexpect to pay for ’em. 
Hain’t they worth it? [Winks at them.] I came to 
{say that you are to go into the dining-room as 
soon as you are well enough; you can resume 
your business, and I won't charge—there ! 

[Evit L. v. 


Ae Get a looking-glass and you will. Ha, 
, ha! [All laugh. 
"4 dol peas JI believe the old porpoise is mak- 

ing fun of me, ’pon honor: 

Cap. Now, to be serious, my boy. I said just 
pow I was going to marry. Well, I’ve made up 
my mind tv wed one of those girls. [ADOLPHUS 
looks horrified.] Now what do you think of Julia? 
A neat little frigate, eh? . 

Adol. {almost choking with horror. I beg your 
pardon—P?’m—er—not very well—a _ sudden 
spasm ! [Falls on chair, R., in a collapse. 

Cap. prised ) Shiver my iron plates! what 
ails the’ bic _A delicate constitution, no doubt. 
A voyage oy the Cape would do you good, lad 
—take all that sort of thing out of you. 

Adol. Y've no doubt it would, and something 
more. Ugh! [JULIA and Miss FArsea 0 to him. 

Cap. Cataire Pll try John; he’s made of bet- 
‘ter mel [Aloud.] J tii lad, come to an anchor 
by my side. I want to alaver you. 

5 Ah, J ohn, what’s that u 


= 


Kate. [aside to JOHN 
Nothing awful, eh? 

John. [aside. ] He wants to speak to mé—that’s 
all, dear. (To CapTarn.] Here I am, uncle. 

Cap. Nd e to JOHN.}. That brother of yours is 
a sickly kind of fellow; he wants a year before 
the mast to make a man of him. You are made 
of the right sort of stuff, I can see, my boy. 

John. You are my uncle ; so I must be. 

Cap. Well said, my boy! ! Well, I told youl 
was going to marry. Now I think I couldn't do 
better than choose one of your aunt’s adopted Jul. T hope not. [They nod outrageously. 
daughters. (JoHN starts. | What's your opinion! Kate. But he can’t marry us both. 
of little Kate, there—eh ? | John. Why not? He'll take you out in that nasty 

John. oe ae aside.] The deuce! My ship of his to Turkey and become a Turk. 

Kate! [Aloud.] Ah, I’m very ill! Please excuse; - Adol. No doubt—no doubt. | 
me for a moment. [Falls into chair, L | Kate. But we won't ‘go—will we, Julia? 


Adol. Now, what are we to do? 

John. Haven't the slightest idea. 

Kate. Has he really made up his mind to mar- 
ry us? 
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Jul. Never! never! We'll die first! 
Adol. Brave girl! so will we! 
John. Yes, let us all die together ! 
Ali. We will! we will! 
Kate. Better be married first, don’t you think? 
All. Well, it would be much nicer. 
| Kate. Then let us enter into a sacred compact 
to outwit the old Captain; and if that won’t do, 
we'll elope. 

All. Agreed! Agreed! 

Kate. Now I propose that when he begins his 
courtship we pretend to be vixens, and so frighten 
him that hell go back to China rather than marry 
us! What say you? 

Ali. Capital! The very thing! 

Jul. But I’m afraid I can't be a vixen if I try. 

Adol. For my sake, love, do be a vixen. 

Kate. I warrant he won’t want to marry me. 
I’ll frighten him, never fear. Now no time is to 
be lost; for if he knows our real charms, there is 
no escape for us. You, Julia, remain here; we'll 
co down to them, and say you are alone, and no 
doubt he’ll come up to have a private talk with 
you. Make him think you're a vixen, and I'll be 
ready to play my part, and come to your rescue. 
Come, courage, and we'll soon show this sea-mon- 
ster that two girls, when inspired by love, are 
more than his match. Come along. 

[Exit, followed by JOHN, L. D. 

Adol. eed to JULIA, and kissing her.) 
Courage, dear, and do be a vixen, if you love me! 

Exit L. D. 

Jul. Vl try, though I don’t quite know how. 
Ob, dear! IJ feel very frightened; not a bit like a 
vixen. I hope he won’t come—no, 1 don’t—I hope 
he will come. Tl think of losing Dolly, and then 
I’m sure to be able to alarm him, though I ain’t 
very terrible, I’m afraid. 

.Cap. {outside.) Very well, just anchor where 
you are till [ return. | 

Jul. Oh, my! he’s coming! I wish I could run 
away, that I do. [Going to extreme R. 


Enter CAPTAIN, L. D.; KATE steals in after him, 
and hides behind piano. 


Cap. [aside.} Shiver my iron plates, if I know 
how to manage this little craft! I’m strange to 
this sort of thing, and I’ve heard that making love 
requires a good deal of practice. However, here 
goes for a beginning. 

Kate. (putting her head above piano.| The old 
shark is preparing to devour his prey. I wish I 
had a harpoon to stick in him. Ugh! [Bobs down. 

Jul. [aside.] What’s he cogitating about, I 
wonder? Oh, dear, I'm very frightened ! 

Cap. [very loud.] My dear! 

Jul. {starting.] Ab, how you did startle me, 
and my nerves are so delicate. 

Cap. [aside.] I don't like delicate nerves. 

Jul. Besides, I am not your dear. No one calls 
me dear but Miss Farsea, and I must insist on not 
being ‘“‘deared” by you—there! [Stamps her 
foot. Aside.) I think that’s a good beginning. 

Kate. [aside, at back.) That’s one harpoon 
thrust! Well done, Julia! 

Cap. (aside, surprised.] By thunder! she’s got 


a spirit of her own; but I can take that out of|a minute longer. 


her. (Aloud.| Well, I won't call you dear, my dar- 
ling, if it offends you. 
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Cap. [aside.] Just the spirited girt F Hw '+ 
She'll do; I think she'll do. [Rubbing his hands. \s 
Kate. [peeping above piano, aside:} The old }3 
nonster seems pleased ; that’l] never do! - 3 
[Bobs down again. |3 
Cap. Now tell me, my girl, are you happy here !% 
with my sister ? 
Jul. Very happy, when I have my own way. ‘| 
Cap. And when you don’t have your own way? :% 
Jul. Then I'm a fiend! 3 
Cap. Eh! A what? Ie 
Jul. A little fiend! i$ 
Kate. [aside.} Harpoon thrust number two. }+ 
Bravo! i} 
Cap. eee) You don’t say so! ly 
Jul. I do, though. If anybody vexes me I '$ 
smash everything near and throw. the rest at !% 
their heads; then they give in. 
Cap. So I should think. — 
Kate. [appearing above piano. Aside.] Bravo, 
Julia! The sea-serpent looks alarmed. 
| [Bobs down again. 


Cap. But, my lass, suppose you got married— | 
you wouldn’t throw things at your husband’s head, 
would you? 

Jul. Wouldn’t I, though! If he didn’t let me ! 
have my own way in everything, Pd torment his ! 
life out, and pull the house about bis ears! Ah! 
I’d show him who was master ! 

- [Walks about in a rage. 
eee [aside.] Well done, Julia! that’s a set- 
tler ! 
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Cap. (alarmed, aside.] Shiver my iron plates! 
what a little virago she is! Id rather havea 
ship’s crew to manage than that girl! Who'd 
have thought it? She’s as explosive as a charge 
of dynawite ! 

Jul. [aside.] Oh, I wish he’d go! I can’t keep 
it up much longer. 

Cap. [aside.| Pll talk about something else, 
and see what she’s really made of. [Aloud.] My 
sister says she took you from the Foundling Hos- 
pital—did you smash anything there, my little 
termagant ¢ 

Jul. Ab, didn’t 1! When they put me out I 
used to stick pins in the nurses’ chairs, and make 
them holloa when they sat down. 

Cap. The deuce you did! [Aside.] What a 
little savage ! 

Kate. [aside.] I wonder how he'd like that? 
Oh, I would like to try! [Bobs down again. 

Cap. But you don’t serve my sister like that if 
she vexes you? 

Jul. She never does vex me. 
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Besides, I love 
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er. ae. 

Cap. [mollified.] Ah, come! if you love any one, 
you don’t smash things over their heads and stick 
pins in them. Give me your hand, my little mer- 
maid; youre not as bad as you paint yourself, 
after all. Takes her hand. 

Jul. (alarmed, aside.} Oh, what shall I do ? 

Kate. [aside.} I must go to the rescue, or she’s 
lost. [Comes down L.] Julia, Miss Farsea wants 
you directly. [Makes signs to her. 

Jul. [aside, nodding.|] Ah, bless her for getting 
me out of this scrape! I couldn’t have kept it up 

Runs of L. dD. ~ 

Kate. [aside.|] Now it’s my turn. I'll give it to 

him! If I don’t send him back to China, it won't 
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Jul. [snappishly.] No, nor darling either! I} be my fault. 
won't allow it. Cap. [aside.] Ab! little Kate is no vixen! Lil 
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make her an old man’s darling. 


111 do it for him. [Aloud.] Well, Captain, so 
youre going to give up the sea and marry, eh ? 
| Ain’t you afraid? 


' roaring, dealing death around mo;. seen ake 
mates blown to shivereens by my side; the decks 
red with blood; fought hand to hand with the 
; epemy—and never felt afraid ! 
Kate. But you’ve never married. Many a brave 
man has got frightened at that. 

Cap. One doesn’t know till one tries, my dear, 
| and I’ve made up my mind to try. 

| Kate. Rash man! you don’t know what’s before 
ou! 

Cap. What do you know of marriage, my dear ? 
You've never tried. 

Kate. Wait til I do; Vl show my husband 
what it is to be married, if he doesn’t do just as 
'Itell him. He'll have to wait on me hand and 
' foot—attend to my every desire; take me out in 
the morning to walk; in the afternoon to drive; 
in the evening to the opera; and then to a ball, 
and I’ll kéep him dancing till morning. Ah, Til 
lead such a life ! [Crosses R. 
Cap. {alarmed.} The deuce you will ! 

Kate. Then, when the fun in London is over, 
‘ll make him take me to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
t. Petersburg. In fact, I adore traveling, and 
ave made up my mind that whoever marries me 
ust take me to every city in thé world, so that 
may choose the most pleasant to settle down in. 
Cap. Your husband will be settled down long 
efore that. Sits. 

Kate. And if he does not do asI wish, ll sulk 
' all day, and invent all kinds of annoyances to 
torment him, until I worry him to depart this 
life; then I shall be a jolly widow, and can spend 
his money, and marry @ man who will please me. 

Cap. [rising.] Shiver my iron plates, if she isn’t 
a worse vixen than the other! 

Kate. (going.to his side, affectionately. ] Have 
you got lots of money, Captain ? 

Cap. Well, yes, a pretty good cargo; but why ? 

Kate. Because if you ask me, I may marry you, 
as you want a wife. 

Cap. What! to worry and torment me til] I de- 
part this lite, eh? 

Kate. But you’d do all I wish—you’d be my 
slave ; every desire of your life would be to please 
me, Pm sure it would ; now wouldn't it ? 

Cap. Shiver my iron plates if I think it would 
—there! You, a girl taken from the workhouse— 
no offense to you, as it wasn’t your fault—to ex- 
pect a husband to be such a slave to your ex- 
travagant ideas—it’s monstrous! Who were your 
father and mother? Sprigs of the nobility, I 
dare say, as you’ve got such high notions. 

Kate. [ina passion.] You're a wicked, cruel 
ojld sea-monster, to ask such questions ! I don't 
know who my mother and father were, though 
the missus at the workhouse did tell me I should 
find them some day, by the wine-mark I’d got. 

Cap. Mark! [Aside.] My poor brother’s child 
that was stolen had a wine-mark on the shoulder. 
Bah! impossible this can be bis child. Aew) 
And doesn’t my sister know of this mark 

Kate. Lor, n 
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no! I forgot all about it till your 
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warrant I can mould her to what I please, and cruel remarks made me think of my father and 


mother. I never wanted a parent while Miss Far- 


Kate. [aside.] He doesn’t know how to begin. ‘sea has taken and been so kind to me. 


Cap. And where is the mark you speak of? 
Kate. On my shoulder. 
Cap. [rushes to her, embraces her, she struggling 


| Cap. Afraid! I’ve never yet been afraid. I’ve|to get free.] Come, let me embrace my darling 
| been in the middle of action, with the cannon | girl! 


Kate. a ad apelsich .] Ah! get away, you sea-ser- 
‘pent! elp! help! how dare you embrace me? 
I hate you, you nasty old thing! 
Cap. Let me kiss you, my darling child. 
" wae [still struggling.] No, you shan’t! Help! 
elp! 


CAPTAIN gets hold of her, and is in the act of hiss- 
ing her, when JAMES appears L. D., and stands 
horror-struck. 


Jam. Blessed if the huncle hain’t bat it now! 
if Pause.| 1 begs parding for hinterfering of you, 
ut Miss Farsea wants to know how long you'll 
be; but as you’re hengaged, I s’pose- you don’t 


know. 
Cap. Get out, you land-lubber, before I give 
you a broadside ! 
Kate. The old gentleman’s going mad, for cer- 
tain. 
Jam. Blessed if I don’t go. and tell. Mr. John, 
and won’t there be ashindy! [zit x. D., quick. 
Cap. My pretty little craft, my heart i is full. I 
can’t find words to express all I feel. Let me re- 
lieve my feelings by embracing you once more. 
Kate. Not if I know it. 
Cap. You don’t know it, or you wouldn’t be so 
shy. Come, kiss me, dear, for your father’s sake. | 
Kate. I never had a father—get away ! 
Cap. You had, Kate, and that father was my 
younger br other, Dick! 
Kate. What! Then you are my uncle? 
Cap. I am, darling, bless. your little bright 
eyes ! 


JOHN ts shown in by JAMES, unseen, L. D.;3 JAMES 
makes signs, and exits, very. much shocked; 
JOHN strikes an attitude of wild jealousy, and 
during the next speeches tears his hair, and 
seems half mad 


Kate. Ah, come to my arms, and kiss me as 
much as you like. I have some one in the world 
I can call my own. Embrace and kiss. 

John. (aside, half mad. ] ! false one! Vile 
woman! She’s accepted him, and my happiness 
is blighted forever! Ah, the old salt water vil- 
lain! Pil go and get pistols, and have venzeance ! 
—silent and fatal vengeance ! Vengeance ! ven- 
geance ! (Rushes madly off, L. D. 

Cap. Shiver my iron plates! but it's wonderful 
—to think my poor old sister should have spotted 
her own niece when she made utp her mind to 
adopt a girl! It’s an act of Providence, my child. 


Enter JULIA, L. D., hurriedly. 


Jul. Ob, Kate, such a disturbance! 
you think ‘has happened ? 

Cap. Aud what do you think happened ? 

Kate. Oh, Julia, I’m so happy ! 

Cap. Shiver my iron plates! and so am I. 

Kate. I’ve found my uncle, and here he is ! 


‘What do 


Jul. Your uncle | 
Cap. Her uncle, as sure as my name’s Fargea ! 
Jul. [overjoyed.} Oh, Iam glad! [Embraces 
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THE LITTLE VIXENS. 
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KatTE. The CAPTAIN embraces both; and ADOL- 
PHUS enters at this moment, L. D. 

Adol. {aside, thunderstruck.| The old curmud- 
geon! Tl call the old ruffian out! Oh, I shall 
| go mad! [Bait L. D. 

Jul. Oh, won’t Miss Farsea be delighted when 
she knows she has recovered. her little niece! — 

Cap. Bless her old heart! She will, she will. 
And it’s made me so happy, that blessed.if I 
couldn’t dance a hornpipe: with any jolly tar in 
Her Majesty’s service! [Begins to dance about. 


Enter JOHN, L. D., pale and wild in appearance, 
with two large pistols, and stands in an attitude 
of defiunce. They all look astonished and terri- 
jied. — 

John. [madly.] Yes, dance, dancc—it shall be 
vour last! Ha, ha, ha! I know all. (Zo KarTe.] 
False woman! [Jo CarTain.] You old serpent, I 
know all. You'll kiss her as much as you like, 
will you? She’s found some one to call her own, 
hasshe? Vengeance! vengeance ! 

[Runs wildly about, flourishing pistols. 

Cap. Shiver my iron plates, if the boy hasn’t 
clean gone off his head! 

John. Clean off my head! Tl blow you clean 
off your head, you old Octopus, you! Ha, ‘ha, ha! 

[Laughs wildly. 


t 


Jul. He’s raving mad! : 

Kate. Oh, John! John! don’t you know me? 
I’m Kate! . 

John. [running wildly at her.) Yes, I know 
you for a false, deceitful wretch, who has jilted 
a loving heart, aud driven me mad, mad, mad! 

[ Goes about extravagantly. 

Kate. But, John, you don’t know what’s hap- 
pened |! . 

John. [madly.] Don’t speak tome! don’t look 
at me! or I shall annihilate you, myself, and eve 
one else ! | [As before. 

Cap. But, you stupid idiot, let me explain. 

John. No, you perfidious old piece of salt water 
junk. Isaw it with my ears, heard it with my 
| own eyes. You shall fight me. Take one of these 
blunderbusses, and stand quiet till I blow you into 
a thousand pieces! Vengeance! vengeance ! 

[Forces a pistol into the CAPTAIN’S hands. 


hit a haystack a couple of yards off. -I never 
feared powder in my life, so if you want to have 


Kate and Jul. [{screaming.) Help! 


positions to fire. 
Enter ADOLPHUS and MISS FARSEA, L. D. 
Miss F. What's all this disturbance? 
pistols! Oh, oh, oh! [Faints L. Tableau. 
Cap. 
isn’t loaded ! 
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THE LITTLE VIXENS. 


a shot at me—shiver my iron plates! here goes! | 
Murder !| Virago ! | 

murder! [They both go into hysterics, and fall| Adol. and Jul. Oh, thanks, thanks, uncle. 

into chairs R. and L.; JOHN and theCaPrarn take| Kate. Now allare happy. I’ve found an uncle, 


to JORN.] Why, you donkey, this pistol 


COSTUMES. 
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John. Never mind—mine is! Get ready! Ven- 
geance! vengeance! . 

Cap. Go it, my hearty; fire first, and I'll ex- 
plain after; fcr youre sure not to hit mie. 

Adol. [going to JOHN, takes his pistol.] Stop! 
give the old Turk a chance to explain this matter, 
then you can resume the deadly encounter when 
I'm out of the room. Now, sir, explain.” 

Miss F. [waking up.) Is it all over ? 

Jul. and Kate. [very frightened.| Yes, is it 
all over ? 

Adol. For the present itis. Butif the Captain’s 
explanation isn’t satisfactory, I shall leave him to 
his fate, and take a walk till it ¢s all over. 

John: [glaring wildly.) Now, sir, explain, or 
dread my vengeance! 

Jul. and Kate. [supplicatingly.] Yes, Captain, 
do explain. 

Cap. Well, I will explain, though these stupid 
loblolly boys don’t deserve it. Know, then, that 
little Kate is no other than our brother’s lost 
child, Constance. 

Adol. and John. Is it possible ? 

Cap. You know that our brother’s child had a 
wine-mark on her shoulder. 

Miss F. Yes,.though I had forgotten. 

Cap. Kate has one. 

Kate. Yes. And now [ remember that the 
poor persons I thought my parents, just before 
deserting me, said that I was no child of theirs. 
They went to Australia, and I was taken from the 
streets to the workhouse. I never thought of tell- 
ing Miss Farsea of the mark, or she might have 
known. 

Miss F. My dear Constance ! 

John. I’ve been a fool. 

All. No doubt ! 

John. But ask your pardon, Captain; I love 
my cousin, and would marry her. 

Cap. And so you shall, my boy, and I'll give 


[They embrace. 


her a handsome present on her wedding-day. 


Jul. Oh, dear! and can’t anybody find an uncle 


or aunt for poor me? 


Kale. We'll see, Julia. Aunt and uncle, Dolly 
loves Julia. She wants an aunt and uncle—so 
suppose you let them marry; then she'll have 


Cap. Why, you donkey, I don’t think you could | them all ready made. 


Cap. But I thought of marrying her myself, 
Well, well, Pll be magnanimous and consent. 
[Aside.] I don’t envy the boy, for she’s a little 


an aunt, and, what is more important to a girl’s 
future, a husband—who, I promise, shall never for 


Ah!/a moment regret having entrusted the happiness 


of his future to a LITTLE VIXEN ! 


TEE END. 


—-MODHERN. 
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K OC R EK: each, and they are not to tease that poor old 
Il L L | O R U woman with the. donkey any more. 
| . Bet. [courtesying again.) Servant, oe 
‘ Mild. Good morning to you, my dear—why 
wy Surce, in One Act. your house seems almost deserted ! » 
Bet. Quite, sir; at least there’s only John and 


BY CHARLES DANCE. me left. 
| Mild. That is John, I Sup paee; who has just 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. taken my horse. 
American Bet. Yes, sir; Jobn Ostler—he's my husband, 
London. Theatre, Phila. sir. if vou please. 
rmad .Mr. Webster. Mr. C. Porter. I eal t 
ae ee adee Ee. . Mild. If I please !—to be sure I do, my dear ; 
Mr, Brown. .ccccccecssesses ‘Liston. Wemyss. ; ’ 
TON wiscsiuaveantienssxesnee “ J.Bland. ‘ J.M. Brown. |nothing could please me Powel ee is, if you 
A va eocv ccc cre essence as PE lg _ Baden fr agree. : 
eo bPTVEV bw ec eer eeaese eee eee 8. 6. e ’ oe ° . 
Betty....--- Lek abeatntes Beet J. Bland.  F. Brown. Bet. La, sir! we agree like two twins. John’s 


ee eee as good-tempered a fellow as ever cleaned a horse, 
ScENE I1.—A Roomin a Country Inn; fireplace seth ee your presence, sir, though nosey it, 
ee oe sea ee at the other. BETTY 18)" qyinq, Delightful ! we shall be good friends, I 
EOC EE OUT: see—but where is everybody gone to? 
Bet. Heigho !—dull work !—everybody gone to| Bet. Gone!—la, sir! why, where you're going, 
Doncaster races, except my husband and I./to be sure. 
Well, well, ic will be our turn next year. I| Mild. Well, if you know where I am going to, 
shouldn’t mind if there was any business to at-| you know more than I do!—I ride from place to 
tend to; but, after the bustle of the morning, it| place for my amusement—for my health. I stop 
does seem 80 uncommon lonely. From sunrise | when either my horse orI need rest or refresh- 
to near eleven o’clock, it was nothing but ‘‘ Wait-| ment, or when I think my presence and assistance 
er ”—‘ Sir” — ‘‘ Betty” — “Coming, ma’am”—!|may be serviceable to others. 
“John Ostler”—‘ Coming, zur”—‘“ Breakfast| Bet. [aside.] What an odd gentleman ! ! 
for three here ”—‘‘ Cold meat for one”—“‘Two| Mild. But where did you-think I was going ? 
brandy and waters”—‘‘One cold, without”—| Bet. I hope no offense, sir; but I thought, of 
‘One warm, within”—‘‘ Some broiled ham direct-| course, you were going to Doncaster races. 
ly "—“ Glass of rum and milk—no nutmeg ”— [ Up stage. 
‘¢ Make haste and fill this tea-pot ”—and on they| Mild. My dear, I never take offense unless I 
went, bustle, bustle, to one’s heart’s content; and/|am well assured it is intended ;. and if such were 
now, T suppose, we shan’t sec a strange face till the general rule, there would be much less quar- 


six or seven o'clock. [ Yard bell rings. |relingin the world. I never go to horse-races. 
Mild. [without.] Ostler! : [BETTY puts a chair, he sits down. 
Pic ansaid a !—Fusband none Enter JoHN, L. 1 £., hearing the last words. 


John. (without.] Coming, coming! (From Rn. £.| John. [aside, in stonisiiment) Never go to 
Bet. (coming forward.] Why, good luck to us, | horse-races! [Alowd.] I ax pardon, zur, but you 
but here is a customer sure enough! As mistress | never can be a Yorkshire man ? 
is out of the way, I must come and receive him.| Mild. I never can now, John, most assuredly— 
[Smoothing down her apron, and arranging her | it is too late—I was born in London. 
cap.) It puts me in a bit of a fluster; but no; John. Y London—well, but you’ve got races 
matter for that—it will be good practice against | close at hand there. There’s Eghan, I think they 
John and I keep an inn ourselves. call it, and Epsom, and such like—Darby ben’t 


r si Ledger, we all know, but still it’s a race. 
Enter MILDMAY, i a riding dress, L. 1 E. re But don’t you hear that the gentleman 
[Courtesying.| Servant, sir. doesn’t like races ? 


Mild. (speaking off the stage, and not observing| John. Stuff, lass—don’t you be trying to come 
her.) Now mind what I tell you—you’re to change | over me with such nonsense! Not like a horse- 
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that sixpence—give those two boys three-pence 
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race, indeed! No, no—I’m far enough north to} Mild. I understand; but what is the cause 


know better than that. 

Mild. Strange as it may appear to you, my 
worthy friend, it is nevertheless true. I object to 
races in general. 

John. Races in general, if you will, but that’s 
nought to de wi’ Ledger. 

Mild. To me they are all alike. 

John. Did you ever see a racing stable? 

Mild. TI have. 

John. Pretty tidyish living there, I reckon ? 

Mild. True. 

John. And then you've got to recollect that one 
of them horses don’t do as much work in a year 
as I do in a week. 

Mild. True, again; but when you are fatigued 
with work and wish to rest, your master does not 
stick a pitchfork in your sides to goad you on. 

John. And do you think they mind that if no 
but helps them to win? no, not a bit of it! 

Bet. Don’t speak so, John; the gentleman will 
think you rude. 

Mild. Not at all, not at all! I like people to 
express their own opinions their own way. We'll 
finish this subject another time; but now tell me 
who is the landlord of this inn ? 

John. Muster Brown, sir. 

Mild. Is there a landlady ? 

Bet. A landlady? I believe there is, indeed. 

{ Exchanges nods and winks with JOHN. 

Mild. They are both from home, I suppose ? 
J OHN looks across at BETTY and laughs ; BETTY 
aughs also.} I say, I suppose they are both from 
home? [They laugh more.}] Iam not aware that 
Ihave said anything very comical, and, as soon 
as convenient, I should like an answer. 

Bet. (checking her laughter.| I beg pardon, sir, 
but we can’t help laughing—it’s a joke between 
us. [They laugh again. 

Mild. What isa joke, my good woman? where 
are they gone to ? | 

John. To Doncaster races. 

[ They laugh louder than ever. 

Mild. Is that astonishing? Just now you 
scemed to think that nobody could stay away. 

John. Nay, sir; it’s not astonishing that they 
should go to races, but that they should go together. 

Mild. Why, don’t I understand that they are 
husband and wife ? 

John. That’s, it sir, that’s it; to be sure they may 
well go owt for a day’s pleasure, for they never 
gets one at home. Oh, dear! oh, dear! if you 
did but see how master and mistress do jangle— 

Mild. [rising.] Jangle! man and wife jangle! 
aoe must be put a stop to. Tell me more about 
them. | 

Bet. I will, sir. You must know mistress was a 
widow and owned thisinn. Master was a painter, 
and used to paint people’s likenesses; but he 
made them so like, that all the folks thought their 
pictures too ugly, and so he couldn’t get employed 
in London, and was obliged to travel about the 
country to paint signs and such like. About two 
years ago he stopped here, painted mistress a new 
sign, and then painted her picture. Mistress liked 


the picture and master liked the original, and so}. 


they married, and, if you please, sir, [courtesy- 
ing\ he has stopped here ever since. 

Mild. So far, so good; but [to JoHN] you say 
they quarrel—how is that ? 

John. How, sir? oh, all kinds o’ ways. 
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KILL OR CURE. 


of it ? 

John. Everything that happens, sir; no matter 
what! They seem to have forgotten all about 
‘¢ Love, honor and obey”—and you know, sir, that’s 
very wrong. ‘Though I stand here to say it, they 
needn’t be ashamed to take pattern by Bess and 
me—we sets our horses capital together—don’t us, 
Bess? J loves and honors, and she, like a good 
lass, does both, and obeys into the bargain! 

Mild. Excellent! excellent! but they shall take 
pattern by you. I shall make it my busmess to 
make them friends—they’re both in fault, of 
course ? 

John. There’s not much doubt about that, sir, 
I believe. 

Mild. I supposed so; but never mind—TP1l make 
them friends, I tell you. 

Bet. I wish you could, sir, with all my heart! 
They’ve neyer been friends for half an hour since 
last racesdill this morning; and they only made 
it up then, because they both wanted to go, and 
there was only one gig. Last year they quarreled 
on the road and turned back; and, to tell youa | 
secret, John and I have laid one another sixpence 
that they do the same thing to-day. 

Mild. I almost wish they may, for then I shail 
be able to begin with them the sooner—you good 
folks must assist me, and I will reward you. [To 
JOHN.) Look after my horse—and you, [to 
Betty} show mearoom. I shall stay here till 
to-morrow, and longer, if I find it necessary. 
[Berry leads the way to an inner room; MILp- 
MAN follows. | 

John. As they’re all out, sir, shall I take your 
boots and spurs off before I go? 

Mild. My good friend, I always find animals as 
sensible of kind treatment as human beings— 
frequently more so. I never ride with either whip 
or spur. | 

John. [aside.] It be quite pretty to hear him 
talk, I declare! [Aloud.] What be I to give your '¢ 
horse, sir ? \? 

Mild. A good cleaning, a good bed, and plenty | 
to eat and drink; in short, make my beast com- | 
fortable, and V’ll make you so. [ Going. 

John. He shall be all right, sir, depend uponit. ; 

| Going. 

Mild. Stay.! how many horses are chore in the 
same stable with him? 

John. Five, sir. ! 
Mild. Then, when you feed him, give them 
a feed apiece and charge it to me—it worries and 
vexes the poor things to kear another horse eat- | 
ing when they have got nothing. | 

[Exeunt MILDMAN and BETTY, R. 1 8. 

John. He’s a very nice man, but I reckon he's 

getten cracked at head. [Hvit L. 1B 
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ScENE IJ.—Ezterior of the Inn, left hand; on'§ 
right, a stable, the door of which is open; 4)\§ 


saddle and bridle are hanging against the door, |\¢ : 
and JOHN is discovered whistling and cleaning '¢ : 
them. At the back, a low wall with gatem + | 
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centre, leading to farm-yard. Distant view of\+ ° 


Doncaster race-course in the background. le 
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John. If that there gentleman’s horse was to it 


stumble, down he might go, for all the help he'd + 
get from such a bridle as this here. I never saw 
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window.) Oo llag draiae i a el oad till I married him. (JOHN stands quite still and 


John. Sir! stares, but makes no answer. Impatiently.] Much 
Mild. There are two cocks fighting in the farm- |S You've seen of his temper, you'd hardly believe 
yard. [JoHN runs eagerly, as if to see them.] Stay, the way in which he has behaved to me to-day. 
part them—there’s a good lad. [JOHN stoops, as No answer. Getting more impatient.| We haven't 


, 3 : Alan) een to the races. [No answer. Going up to him 
YO pkey @ stone | Dont dosha don te throw and bawling in his ear.) Mr. John Ostler, I’m 


speaking to you! 
John. [putting his hand to his ear.] Yes, ma’am. 
Mrs. B. Aren’t I to have common civility from 
anybody tu-day ? : 
John. [recovering himself.| 1 ax pardon, ma’am, 
I’m sure. 
Mrs. B. Well, why don’t you speak to me? 
John. [very civilly and after a slight pause.) 
I’m glad to see you home again, ma’am. 
Mrs. B. You wretch! you fiend! What do you 
Bet. What’s the matter, John? mean by that? How dare you say such a thing, 
John. Matter? Have you got such a thing as| When you know I didn’t wish to come? Go back 
sixpence about you? ’Cause you may just hand| © your work. [JoHN is going.) Stay, come back ; 
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; such a bit o’ nonsense in all my life to putin a) Mrs. B. And you didn’t hear me, I suppose? 
. 3; borse’s mouth; but I suppose it be to keep him [JOHN hands her out. 
” t! comfortable. [ Working and singing. Mild. It seems to me as if this would be one of 
ne ipecaie ne Gaia _| the toughest jobs I have had for a long time. [Shuts 
i Onasblne nig window. Mrs. BRowN and JOHN arrive at the 
a In the season o’ the year.” Jront of the stage. 
8 . = : Mrs. B. Where’s your precious master gone ?. 
3 i : Lfeeling his pocket] and now for the key [Jouw points to the house.| Pretty treatment this, 
; rom a man that hadn’t a penny-piece of his own 
. 
I¢ 
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+ 
+ 
¢ 
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+ 
+ 
a 
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a stone—you may hurt one of them. 
| [Shuts window. 

John. Part fighting cocks! Oh! I knowed he 
was cracked. [Opens gate and enters farm-yard. 
Putting his hand above his eyes, and looking off 
the stage.| My old shoes! but who’s that coming 
over the hill? Oh, capital! [Re-enter hastily, clos- 
ing the gate after him.| Betty, Betty! Come here, 
lass—I’ve won my wager. 


Enter BETTY, hastily, from inn, L. 
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it over. | take that. [Throws her cloak over his head. JOHN 
Bet. Why, you never mean to say— _ returns to his work. 
John. Yes, but I do, though—-you Know told| John. [singing.) 


chaise with the two seats—one so and t’other so— “ When the stormy winds do blow— 
Bet. Yes When tho stormy winds do blow— 


When the stormy 
Re-enter MILDMAN, L. 


Mrs. B. Hold your tongue, sir! { Pacing the 

John. Hang me if our governor and his lady, | S¢4ge-] Upon my life, it’s lucky that the races keep 
las went out this morning side by side, ben’t a| the house clear of customers just now. 

=$] jogging home already, back to back. (JoHNn and Re-enter MILDMAN, from inn, 1. 

| BETTY are running toward the gate to see. ee 

3; Mad. Stay, stay—come back—now mind what I don’t think I could behave respectfully to one 
| 


7 and encounters MILDMAN. 


Mild. Good morning to you, landlady. | 

Mrs. B. [struggling with her anger.| Good— 
morning, sir { Courtesies. 

Mild. Excuse the freedom of an old man; but 
you have one of the most pleasing countenances I 
ever saw. | | 

Mrs. B. [trying to smile.] Do—you—think— 
so—sir ? 

Mild. Think so? I’m sure so; can you look in 
the glass and doubt it ? 

Mrs. B. You're very good, sir—I’m sure. 
[Aside.] It’s quite a relief to have a civil word 
spoken to one. 

Mild. Look you, landlady—you are evidently 
too good-natured to take what I am going to say 
amiss; and therefore, although it’s generally im- 
prudent for a stranger to intrude himself into 
\family matters, I shall be candid with you. I 
have just had a few words with your husband. 

Mrs. B. Have you? Ihave just had a great 
many words with him. 

Mild. Well, well; I much fear that he is not a 
good-tempered man ? . 

Mrs. B. Good-tempered! Good-tempered! 
[Turning round to him, and with deliberate em- 
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' a8 you can, and leave them to me. i JOHN. } 
23/ Go you to your stable. [Zo BeEtTy.} And come 
We } you into the house—I shall watch their proceed- 
+, ings. [JOHN goes to stable—MILDMAN re-enters 
:%! house, sending BETTY before him. 
| Mrs. B. (speaking without.) Woa! woa! I say 
¢! woa!l you want to upset me, you brute, you do— 
' you'll break my neck before I get home, now. 
| (Mr. and Mrs. BROWN appear in a double-seated 
_ chaise, sitting back to back ; BROWN throws down 
the reins and jumps off ; opens the gate in a pas- 
sion, slams it to, walks hastily to the front of the 
stage, talking to himself; takes one or two hasty 
turns and then strides into the house. MRs. 
BROWN cails.] Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown! [ Scream- 
ing.| Mr. Brown! Was there ever such a brute! 
to leave me stuck up here, to get out as I can. 
John. [who has resumed his work, singing.] 
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“Oh. it’s my delight, 
On a shiny night, 
In the season o' the year.” 


[MILDMAN re-appears at window of inn, L. 
Mrs. B. John Ostler, come here, this instant ! 
John. Coming, ma’am. [Going towards gate. 
Mrs. B. [mocking him.] Coming, ma’am. [Angri- 
; ly.| What do you wait to be told for ? 

John. Nay—I were behind door, and I didn’t 
see you. [Passes through gate. 
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phasis.| Sir—if there is a bear, it’s Brown ! 
a I feared so—what a life he must lead 
you 
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Mrs. B. Sir, yowro aman of penetration—I’m |ScENE III.—JInterior of the Inn, as Scene I; a 
a miserable woman. table is put on L., on which are tea-things; two 
: Mild. Hope for the best—something must be| chairs. Bar ..2 2. 
one to bring him to reason. : ; 
Mrs. B. Nothing, sir—nothing can be done— Enter BROWN, L.1.; he takes a chatr, which he | 
he has the only sort of bad temper for which there| @7ags sulkily along the floor to the centre of the. 
is no cure. (Angrily.] If he were hasty, I| Sage, and seats himself in tt. 7 | 
could forgive him that. [More angrily.| If he! Bro. It’s a pleasant thing to have a wife with | 
were passionate, I could forgive him that ! such a temper—I say it’s agreeable—I say it's } 
Mild. Considerate creature! particularly agreeable; and how to break her of | 
Mrs. B. Nay, sir, he might raise his voice—|it, Jdon’t know. She’s a good-looking woman; * 
he might grind his teeth—he might tear his hair|indeed, when I married her, I thought she was | 
—he might stamp his feet. [Stamping her own.] | remarkably sood looking—-remarkably: but she 
All this I could find an excuse for—for human | gives way to these fits of passion till she makes 
nature is weak; but, sir, he is a sulky man. herself positively ugly—egly. I shall never see | 
Mild. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! that’s very bad—we|that race, if I attempt to go with her—nerer! ' 
must mend him. This is the second year that we have quarreled 
Mrs. B. Mend him? You might as well try to|on the road, and P’ve been obliged to turn bask; 
mend broken glass. but Pll give her a lesson to-day that shall last 
Mild. Ihave known that done with care and|her for some while! Yl paint her picture as she 
patience. If you were a passionate woman, I con-| looks when she’s in one of her passions, and show | 
fess I should despair of success ; but when I find|it to her every time she speaks! [Goes to side; | 
you so ready to make all reasonable allowance—| brings on easel, on which is canvas for a portrait; . 
well, well—be guided by me, and we'll see what| takes pallet, sits down and begins painting. As! 
can be done. You would be glad to be on good,he does this Mrs. BROWN looks in R.1£., and ¢ 
terms with him, I suppose ? then enters cautiously. — $ 
Mrs. B. You may judge of that, sir, whenI tell} Mrs. B. [aside.] There he is, with that sulky ' 
you that I have lately had strong thoughts of kill- | look still upon his face. 4 
ing myself to get out of his way. Bro. [aside.] There she is, and still in a sweet 
Mild. Fie, fie—don’t talk ofsuch things! He is| temper, I warrant! 7 
your husband, and you have promised to love,| Mild. (aside, appearing at the bar.}] There they 
to honor, and to obey him. Now let us see—how | are—and now to see where my assistance is most 
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stands your account? You honor him ? wanted. : 
Mrs. B. Who’s to honor a man with such a| Mrs. B. [in a coaxing voice.] Brown, dear! 
temper as that? Bro. [aside.] What’s she about now ? 
Mild. You obey him ? Mrs. B. Brown, dear! | 
Mrs. B. [sighing.} Ah! that Iam forced to do.| Bro. [mocking her.] Brown, dear! what does ' 
Mild. You love him ? all this mean ? | 
Mrs. B. [sharply.| That I don’t! Mrs. B. Are youangry with me still, Mr. Brown! 


Mild. Gently, gently, or I shall begin to think} Bro. Aren’t you angry with yourself, Mrs. 
youhasty. Listen to me, and you will find that I} Brown? Come, come—this carneying system. 
know your. history. About two years since he! won’t do with me, I can tell you! I know what 


came to your house. you want—you're sorry you have missed the race, | 
Mrs. B. And an unlucky day it was for me. and you want to go back; but it won’t do—it'’s 
Mild. Be patient. He was poor and friendless | too late—it’s not to be done; and J’m not to be 
—you pitied and employed him. - |done, Mrs. Brown. 
Mrs. B. Yes. Mrs. B. I don’t mind about the race, dear—I 
Mild. It was a good act—he was grateful—you | don’t, indeed; but I’m sorry I was out of temper, 3 
became friends and married ? and I’m come to say s0..[Aside.] It’s precious 
Mrs. B. [softened.] Ah! | hard work—but I promised, and I'll do it. 
Mild. At that time you loved him Mild. {aside.] Excellent! Excellent! §he 
Mrs. B. I did indeed ! keeps her word. 


Mild. And you do so still? [Taking her hand.]| Mrs. B. [alittle impatient.) I say I’m sorry! | 
Nay, I’m sure you do! [Pointing to his heart.)| was out of temper, [checking herself as he looks 
It’s all right here with you both. [Mrs. Brown | at her] and I came to say. so. : 
appears moved.] Come, come—put yourself into| Bro. Look you, Mrs. Brown, 1 don’t exaetly 
my hands, do as I tell you, and never fear but Ill; understand what this new tone of yours means— 
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leave you happier than I found you! means, Mrs. Brown; but this I know, you have 
Mrs. B. Kind.words, sir, go a great way; I'll} been making a fool of yourself, and I suspect— 
do anything you desire. suspect—you want to make a fool of me! 


Mild. Good, good! then let us at once about it.| Mrs. B. [tmpatiently. I want no such thing! 
Go to your husband—speak to him in the voice in; Bro. Ah! | 
which you spoke to him two yearsago; remember} Mrs. B. [in a subdued tone.| I don’t want any 
your own saying—“ Kind words go a great way.” | such thing, upon my word I don’t—I only wast 
I will be near at hand to watch the result and to/|to be friends with you. Come—hang the races!— 
assist you! Come, come! let us shake hands and make it up! 

Mrs. B. Vil try, sir, ’m sure; but you don’t [Holding out her hand. 
know how provoking he is—you don’t indeed, sir.| Bro. [laying down his pallet, rising and coming 
He is the most troublesome—the most provoking |forward.] Do you remember the last time We 
—the most aggravating— made it up and shook hands? It's not long ago! : 

[Lxeunt together into house, talking all the way, | 
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Mrs. B. I know—it was this morning; but_ 
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don’t Jet us look back—that’s some hours ago—|copy of this for every room m the house! [She |~ 


and I’m wiser now! Come, don’t bear malice! 
[BROWN, who was just going to take her hand, 
withdraws his. 

Bro. Malice, my dear !—take care what you 
say. If you really wish to make it up, you should 
be careful not to use such expressions as that— 
as that, Mrs. Brown ! 

Mrs. B. I meant no offense ; and [courtesying] 
I beg your pardon, my dear. Will that do for 
you # a [Holding out her hand. 

Bro. [taking her hand.|] Well, well; now 
you're reasonable, and I'll shake hands with you 
with pleasure. 

a B. [delighted.] With pleasure, do you 
Bay 
_ Bro. With pleasure ![ They shake hands heartily. 

DMild. [aside, coming out of the bar.) Bravo! 
bravo! but no—[returning] it would be cruel to 
interrupt them when they’re so happy ! 

Bro. [in great good-humor.| I say, dear! 

Mrs. B. What, love? 

Bro. And so you really thought I was out of 
humor with you, did you? 

Mrs. B. Upon my life it looked very like it! 


Mrs. B. No! 

Bro. Yes; I was sorry to leave you to get out of 
the chaise by yourself—very sorry. You didn’t 
hurt yourself, I hope ? 


we didn’t think of making it up on the road, isn’t 
it ?—because then we might have seen the race ! 


another time you'll know better ! 

Mrs. B. Yes, love; another time we shall both 
know better ! 

Bro. [sulkily.] What do you mean by both, 
Mrs. Brown—both ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, we were both in the wrong, you 
know ! | 

_ Bro. [angrily.] No such thing !—youw were in 
the wrong, and you only ! { Vehemently.] If there’s 
one thing on earth that provokes me more than 
another, it’s a stupid, foolish, meddling woman 
taking hold of the reins when I’m driving! 

Mrs. B. i a great passion.] If I hadn’t done 
so we should have been overturned !—I say we 
should have been overturned—overturned ! 

Bro. My love, you’re forgetting yourselfalready! 
{[Louder.] My love! [Bawling.] My love! I say 
yowre forgetting yourself! 

Mrs. B. Oh, nonsense—forgetting !—it’s impos- 
sible to agree with such a man as you are !—you 
a yourself out of temper about the least thing! 

ou were not bred a coachman, and what does it 
signify, supposing you can’t drive ? 

Bro. Drive—drive ! 

Mrs. B. Yes, drive! If I had said you couldn’t 
paint, now, there might have been some excuse 
for you ! | 

Bro. I expect you'll say that next ! 

Mrs. B. I shouldn't be surprised if I did! 

Bro. Very well, ma’am, very well ;—you’d bet- 
| ter—betier ! | 3 

Mrs. B. Since you provoke me, I will! [ Walk- 
ing up to him.) You can’t paint! 

Bro. Can’t—can’t | [Rums to the easel and fetches 


in all your deformity oftemper! [Shows picture; 
Mrs. BROWN screams.| Now, mind, [ll make a 


Bro. Bless your heart, it was all put on—put on. | back the picture and walks hastily up and down 


Mrs. B. Not a bit—not a bit; but it’s a pity| Bro. Sir! 


Bro.. That can’t be helped now, my dear;|you will allow me, 1 think I can put a stop to 


portrait.| Look here—look here—and see yourself 


> 


walks hastily backwards and forwards, followed 
by BROWN with the picture. 

Mrs. B. Monster ! | 

Bro. And more !—listen to me !—I’ll put one of 
them up before your own house, instead of the 
sign that’s there now, and write under it: The 
Belle Savage—The Belle Savage ! 

Mrs. B. Do, sir, do; but you shall be disap- 
pointed of your triumph somehow; I'll do somc- 
thing desperate! [Very spitefully.] I don’t know 
that I won’t become good-tempered, on purpose to 
vex you! | 

Bro. Egad! I should like to catch you at it! 

Mrs. B. Then I won’t do that—Ill leave the 
room—I’ll leave the house! if you attempt to fol- 
low me— 

Bro. Ol, don’t be alarmed! 

Mrs. B. Now I know what I'll do! 

Bro. Do you? | 

Mrs. B. I do! . 

Bro. Well, I don’t want to know, so don’t tellme! 

Mrs. B. I shall! | 

Bro. (bawling at her.) Well, do, then! 

Mrs. B. Tshan’t! [Ezit R. le. Brown puts 


the stage. | 
Enter MILDMAN, L. 1 E. 


Mild. Mr. Brown! 


Mild. Ym sorry, Mr. Brown, to be obliged to be 
a witness to these little family differences; but if 


them—I think I can persuade Mrs. Brown to— 

Bro. Sir, when the wind blows a hurricane, can 
you persuade the sea to be calm? If not, you 
may despair of producing any efiect upon Mrs. 

rown; if you can, all I have to say is, that 
yowre a conjurer, sir—a@ conjurer—though you 
don’t look like one! 

Mild. Be it so, if you will; I desire no better 
than to be allowed to give you a proof of my art. 
In the first place, it appears to me that Mrs. 
Brown has a very bad temper. 

Bro. .You don’t call that a proof of your art— 
do you? 

Mild. No, no—perhaps not; but I’m going on. 
T think that you are not a bad-tempered man, 
though I know that Mrs. Brown doesn’t agree 
with me! 

Bro. Sir, she never agrees with anybody! 

Mild. Oh, but she will, never fear! I repeat 
that I don’t consider you a bad-tempered man! 

Bro. ({softened.| Sir, you're very kind; I am 
accustomed to far different language in this house ; 
but, though I say it, I flatter myself there are 
worse ! 

Mild. This infirmity of Mrs. Brown’s must make 
you very unhappy. : 

Bro. Unhappy! hear me, sir! Life’s a burden 
to me, and I’m an ass to bear it! 
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Mild. Still, you would be sorry to drive her to | 
extremities ? . 
Bro. If I did, she’d serve me as she did this !% 
morning, and make me drive her back. — I$ 
Wild. 1 think I can induce her to keep her ,¢ 
temper ! i$ 
Bro. I'd rather you would induce her to get |¢ 
rid of it! | : 
Mild. Well, well, Vil try it that way; but- you 13 
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must assist me. Bad temper is as great an afflic- 
tion as bad health, and those who are fortunate 
enough to escape, should be tender towards those 
who labor under either. Come, you must com- 
Inission me to intercede; I shall tell her that you— 

Bro. Tell her nothing from me, sir, if you 
please; she has had her last chance—she has 
chosen to throw it away, and. now I have done 
with her forever—/orever ! 

Mild. [with dignity.| You may be nearer the 
truth, Mr. Brown, than you either imagine or in- 
tend. You heard what she said upon leaving you ? 

Bro. What, about poisoning herself? Oh, yes, 
Iheard that—and I have heard it about fifty 
times before ! 

Mild. You may hear it once too often, my good 
friend ; the wolf may come at last! 

Bro. Not the welf that is to carry off my 
lamb, sir. 

Mild. Don’t be too sure of that; her manner 
was wild and desperate ; I shall follow her. 

-  [Going, crosses to R. 

Bro. [{going.} Do, sir, do, by all means; and 
hark you, sir! 

Mild. Well! 

Bro. Be good enough to make my compliments 
to her, and tell her that there are several excel- 
lent poisons; but that the most fashionable one at 
present is prussic acid—prussic acid! | 

[Brit L.1 5. 

Mild. Tl] manage you both yet, for all that. 

[Exit R. 1 E. 


Enter JOHN, R.2E., and BETTY from the bar, 
L. 2 E. 


John. Well, Betty, lass, how do stranger get cn 
with his work ? 

Bet. In the first place, master and mistress have 
made it up. 

John. You astonish me! 

Bet. Yes; but they have quarreled again! 

John. Ah! there you don’t astonish me! I 
shouldn’t wonder; he don’t seem much of a bet- 
ting man; but I wouldn’t mind holding him seven 
to five that I'd break three colts before he tames 
missus ! 

Bet. And you'd win, John. 

John. Well, I think I should. What are they 
all at now? I met the master, by the bye, as I 
comed in. He seems in a woundy bad humor. 

Bet. Mistress is in a worse. What do you think, 
John ? 

John. Nay, I don’t think, I’m sure. . 

Bet. Well, then, she’s going to kill herself. 

John. Oh, stuff! 

Bet. ‘Stuft_yes, doctor’s stuff; she has put her 
bonnet on, and gone there. [ Tenderly. ] Jobn! 

John. What say, lass ? 

Bet. How long have we been married ? 

John. How long! a twelvemonth next grass. 
But I say, wife! 

Bet. Well? 

John. [holding out his hand. ] You've forgotten 
that there little sixpence ! 

Bet. Ob, I shan’t pay you that now—I can’t 
afford it. [Taking a small screw box from her 
pocket.| See here—I’ve been looking in my money- 
box, and I have only got eighteen-pence left... 

John. I don’t care for that; if it be the last 


sixpence you've got in the world, you pay your pias into pood humor by pretending to kill 


debts like a man! 
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‘Sell horses for forty and fifty pounds that you . 
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Bet. But only think, John! 

John. Now, stop a bit; I won’t have any shuf- 
fling about that, and so T tell you. - You remember ; 
my old dad? 

Bet. Yes: 

John. Well, he was as honest a Yorkshireman | 
as ever put log across horse; and when he found ; 
he was going to die, he called me to him and he | 
says: “‘ John,” says he, ‘“‘ go to church once overy 
Sunday, and when you lose, pay.” 

Bet. And yet I have known both him and you | 
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knew weren’t worth twenty. 

John. That’s quite another matter. If a man 
don’t know his way about a horse, he must pay | 
for his larning ; so come, lass, come—hand over. 

Bet. [giving him the sixpence.] Well, there itis. | 

John. That’s a good chap; and now give us a : 
buss. [Kisses her. 


Enter MILDMAN, R. | E. 


Mild. Charming—charming ; here’s a lesson for | 
the master and mistress ! | 
John. [confused.] I ax pardon, sir, I’m sure, as 

T didn’t know as we’d got company. 

Mild. No apology—no apology, my good friend; 
it does my heart good to see you. [ Taking 
BETTY’s hund warmly.) We'll have some more 
kissing in the house before I’ve done with you. 

John. [taking her hand and putting her on the 
other side of him.| Which way’s that, sir ? 

Mild. [laughing. ] Oh, don’t be alarmed at me 
—I mean the kissing to be between your master 
and mistress. 

John. Ireckon you'd better not tie their heads 
too close together, sir, for fear they should bite. 

Mild. Tl take care. 

John.. Weil, sir, we can cure hams and tongues | ! 
ourselves, and we've gotten one man in the village | 
as can cure smoky chimneys; but if you can cure . 
scolding wives, all [can say is, you may 8000 | 
make a fortune in these parts. 

Mild. Thank you, friend—thank you. [To 
BETTyY.] Your mistress is gone out, I find. 

Bet. eB, sir, to the doctor’s—I saw her go in | 
myself ! 

Mild. Here she comes—quit the room quickly, 
and leave her to me; but be at hand, both of you. 
[| EHxeunt BETTY and J OHN, L. 2E. , behind the bar. | 


Enter Mrs. Brown, R. 1 £.; seeing MILDMAYN, | 
she wulks hastily across stage and endeavors to 
avoid him. 


Mild. Mrs. Brown! . 

Mrs. B. (turning around.) Sir! 

Mild. You have been out f 

Mrs. B. No, sir—yes, sir. 

Mild. To the ee 

Mrs. B. Y—yes, 

Mild. What hates von bought ? 

Mrs. B. N—nothing, sir. 

Mild. Then I must tell you, you have bought 
poison—produce it! 

Mrs. B. [taking a bottle from her pocket.] Here 
itis, sir!  . 

Mild. aed it.) For whom was this intended f 

Mrs. For—for the rats, sir! 

Mild. A two-legged rat, I ‘fear ! for shame—for 
shame! [Mrs. Brown cries.] But come, you. 
only meant it as a joke—you want to frighten Mr. | 
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Mrs. B. [still crying and courtesying.] I don’t 
want to kill myself, sir, if it can be done without. 
Mild. Of course you don’t! Now, then, I’ll tell 
you what to do; goto your husband—if he is in 
—¢| a good humor, which I doubt, well; if not, you 
E must pretend to be in a passion—I say pretend— 


you can—you know you can, for I’ve seen you; 
-$} and then pretend that you are going to swallow 
-%; the contents of this bottle—I say again, pretend! 
4} He will be alarmed—he will snatch it from you — 
-{; and finding what it really is, it will serve him as 
- | a warning, and you will live happily together for 
3) the future! 
z | Mrs. B. [joyfully.] If it should turn out so, sir, 
y, I shall never know how to thank you. 
} [Going rR. 1 E. 
~¢; Mid. [playfully.) Mrs. Brown, you have for- 
+; gotten your medicine. [Gives her the bottle.) Now 
do strictly as I tell you, and fear not the result. 
[Mrs. BROWN is going.) Stay—he’s coming this 
way—I must leave vou. Mind, I depend upon you. 
[£2it to bar. 
t Enter BROWN, L.1£.; he walks to the centre of the 
! stage without sceing his wife. 
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Bro. So I don’t hear anything more of the poi- 
soning business—I’m afraid the fit is gone off. 
What a silly old gentleman that customer of ours 


. 


“s/s, to be taken in with her empty threats ; he cer- 
tainly is the best-natured meddler I ever met 
} with ; but he doesn’t know the lady quite so well 
| as I do. Poison herself forsooth—ha, ha, ha! 
| poison—poison ! 

| dfrs. B. (solemnly.| Mr. Brown ! 

{ 
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Bro. (starting.] Mrs. Ditto. 
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Mrs. B. Are you in a better humor ? 


y- 


| Bro. Better than you, at all events. 

+; Mrs. B. And still bad ? 

‘-3| Bro. I hope so, or else I should be no liusband 

3) for you ! | 

$i Mrs. B. Sodags Then I know my cue. [Aloud 

-¥; and advancing.| Look you, Mr. Brown, you soon 
shall be no husband to me f look at this bottle. 

Bro. I see it—it’s a pint bottle. 


tem 
Mrs. B. It contains a deadly drug ! 

Bro. Then I should think a smaller one would do! 
Mrs. B. No joking, sir—I'm going to swallow it! 


‘¢+ Bro. What, the bottle ? 
i'}| Mrs. B. No, unfeeling monster—the poison ! 


h 
! 
: 
B., if it’s expensive, you know, you had better not 
take more than you actually want. 


Stay, sir ; 
that—I'll fetch one myself! - 
| Goes to bar and gets a tumbler. 
Bro. laside.4 


| Won't do with me. | 
Mrs. B. [returning.] Now, sir, look here! 
[Pours some of tt into tumbler. 


, Mrs. B. |aside.] ‘Fhe wretch don’t offer to in- 


| terrupt_ me—he’d let me take it, I do believe. 


.. 
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Mrs. B. (aside. ] 


,4 


One more try! [Aloud, earnestly 
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Bro. (vehemently, and seizing her hand.| Rash 
woman, forbear ! 

Mrs. B. [aside.| So he’s moved at last. [ Aloud, 
and getting up.| Well, sir? . 

Bro. I think it particularly rude in you not to 
drink my health. | [Laughs. Bell rings. 

Mild. (without.| Mrs. Brown! Mrs. Brown! 
yowre wanted. (Mrs. BROWN puts the tumbler 
down on the table. 

Bro. There—you can’t kill yourself just yet, you 
see, you're wanted. [EHzit Mrs. BRown R. 1 E. 
Laughing.| ’Pon my life, that customer of ours is 
as good as a waiter—he attends to all the busi- 
ness of the housé. [Going towards table.] What 
the deuce is this stuff, I wonder? [Taking up the 
bottle.} What! the .chemist’s name, and labeled 
“Poison !” [Taking up the tumbler and smelling 
it.) This strange smell! It must be—it is, sure 
enough. Why, she never could really mean to—I 
don’t know—I don’t know—such things have oc- 
curred! What must Ido? throw it away? No; 
I know—it looks just like milk—I’l] change it, and 
try her. [Goes off behind the bar, L. 25. BETTY 
enters from behind the bar, and runs off hastily, 
R. 1 E. BROWN returns with a glass of milk, 
which he places on the bar, removing the other 
glass.] There, now—she may poison herself as 
soon as she pleases. 


Re-enter Mrs. BROWN, R. 1 E. 


Now, ma’am, you had better finish the little job 
you had in hand. | 

Mrs. B. [going towards table.] You have moved 
this tumbler. 

Bro. NotI! Not I! I wouldn’t touch it on 
any account—on any account. 

Mrs. B. I say you have! 

Bro. Come, come, you shouldn't put yourself in 
@ passion, when you have such a short time to 
live—there’s your tea, drink it. 

Mrs. B. Do you desire me ? 

Bro. Certainly! certainly ! 

Mrs. B. You wish it? 

Bro. I do. 

Mrs. B. Then I won't! [Puts down tumbler. 

Bro. You won't? 

Mrs. B. I won't! 

Bro. {aside.] Now for it! [Aloud.] Then, Mrs. 


Bro. But don’t drink out of the bottle—allow | Brown, hear me, and attend to me. [Goes to table 
Ine to fetch you a tumbler. [Going towards the bar. | and takes up tumbler.] There is but one point on 
Mrs. B. [hastily getting between him and it.]| which we seem to agree, we cannot live together 
won’t be indebted to you even for|—that’s settled; one of'us must die; you won't, 


and therefore I will! 
Mrs. B. [in great alarm.) Mr. Brown! Mr. 


She’s at her old tricks, but it} Brown! where are you going to? 


Bro. (with mock solemnity.] To the neighbor- 
ing chureb-yard! 
Mrs. B. Oh, dear !-—-oh, dear !—what are you 


Bro. Nice-looking stuff, I declare! Isay, Mrs. | going to do? 


Bro. Swallow this! | 

Mrs. B. No, no, no, no! don’t, don’t! Mr. 
Brown, my dear Brown, recollect what you are 
about! recollect what good friends we were once ! 


[Aloud.] Look here, sir, I say. [Pours out more. | [He seems about to drink; she runs to him, and 
Bro. Don’t spill it—don’t spill it; Ihate waste!| prevents him.] Husband! my dear husband! 
What in the world am I tojhear me one moment. I wasinthe wrong! I’m 
donow? Ican’t put off taking it any longer.|always in the wrong! I’m wrong now! I'll never 
and throwing |be wrong again! [Every time he drinks, she stops 


.3| Aerself on one knee.| Brown, you brute, farewell ! | him and screams.] You can drive! you can paint ! 
~ 3} As the woman' said the other night’at the play:| Husband! [Going on her knees.] I'm frightened 
» 3! “ This do I drink to thee !” to death ! 
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32 | KILL OR CURE. 


Bro. Then we'll be buried together ' Mrs. B. Oh, what a relief! I'll ran and tell the | 
Drinks and sinks into a chair. | 40ctor. (Going L. 

Mrs. B. [rising hastily and ringing bell. ] Mild. [stopping her.| No, no; you have had 

Help! murder! help ! John! Betty! Mr. Cus- |Your lesson, and be must have his; but mind, 

tomer! help! help! Britr. 1, |never let him learn that you knew what he had |¢ 


| 
Bro. Ha, ha, ha! but she’s got a dose this|t#ken—beware of ridicule! 
time stronger than the one ve taken; I'll teach| rs. B. I will! I will! 


her to th reaten me with taking puison! Ha, ha, _ - 
ha! but here she comes again. [Puts his hand- Ce ee ane pees ee pr ¢ 
kerchief to his face; kicks, and pretends to be JOHN; the west Solow. They bring a chair : 


suffering. | forward, and place him in it. ; 
Re-enter Mrs. Brown, followed by MILDMAN and Mild. [to APOTHECARY.] Well, sir, how is your 't : 
BETTY, R.1E. . patient now ? 
Mrs. B. [wringing her hands.] This way, this Apoth. Why, sir, he’s— 
way! here he is! Oh, dear! oh, dear! I'ma! Bro. Hold your tongue, you brute; it’s nos 
wretched woman! [ They all hasten tohim. ‘thanks to you that ’mnot dead. {Zo Mrpmavx.] } 
Mild. What have you taken, miserable man? | I’m very well, sir, but very weak. 
Bro. 1 don’t know. Ask that wretched wo-| Mild. [to APOTHECARY.] Then, sir, I may re} 
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man! lieve you from further attendance. J can cure r 
Mild. Haven’t you got an emetic in the house? this weakness myself. [APOTHECARY bows and ; 
Bro. A what? retires, followed by ASSISTANTS, L. 1 E. 10} 
Mrs. B. Betty, Betty! run for the medicine Buow st) And see—here is an anxious nurse for 

chest ! you [Handing Mrs. Brown to him. 
Bet. John’s gone over for the doctor, and here Bro. [taking her hand.| Susan! 

he comes. Mrs. B. Peter! 


Bro. I’m afraid we look very ridiculous. 
oe ee ae Mrs. B. Never mind that; let us agree that it | 
John. It’s all right, sir; you'll be quite com-|shall be for the last time. 
fortable directly. Here be doctor coming, with! Bro. With all my heart! with all my heart! 
plenty of physic and a stomach-pump. [Rising, and shaking hands with her. 
Mrs. B. What can we say to this kind gentle- 
Enter Doctor and two ASSISTANTS, L. 1 E., one|man ? 
of them carr ying a basin and towel, the other @| Mild. Say nothing, but be happy. Let me see 
stumach-pump, L. | you embrace one another, and I’m content. [They 


Bro. [jumping up.] Oh, adusetise’ stomach- |e”brace.| John! 
pump! Pm better, 1 tell you—betfer! Idon't| John. Sirt 

want it! [Walks hastily up and down the stage,| Mild. What did I tell you just now ? . 
| APOTHECARY by his side, ASSISTANS after him, John. What, when we were—oh, I know! 
and everybody following. Betty, lass, come! [They embrace. BROWN and 

Apoth. This relief is only momentary. Mr.|MRS. BRowN seeing them, embrace again—then + 
Brown, be advised. all four embrace. 

Bro. I tell you it’s no such thing, sir; get, out, Mild. That’s right! that’s right! My favorite . 
sir—I don’t know you, and I don’t want you! ’ toast is, ‘‘ Harmony all over the world !” 

Apoth. He don’t know me! The fit’s coming Mrs. ’B. [coaxingly.| Brown, dear, there are 
on again—seize him! [They seize and lift him more races to-morrow ; shall we go? 
up; he resists; at length he breaks from: them, Bro. [have no objection. [Leading her for- 
and runs off the stage L. 1 &., everybody following |274-] But we. must first ask leave of our cus- 


except Mrs. BRowN and MitpMAN. Mitpman|*mers—our customers. [To audience.] Ladies 
laughs aloud; Mrs. BRowN cries. and gentlemen: Allow me to call your attention 


Mrs. B. [who has thrown herself, exhausted, |t© 2 short advertisement Which.I mean to insert 
into a chair. Oh, sir, if the doctor is but success- | the papers: * Angel ener ae Doncaster. 
ful—if he recovers from this, Pll never be in a; Mr. and Mrs. Brown respec acquaint the 
passion with him or anybody else again. nobility, gentry, and their friends 1 in general, that | 
Mild. May I depend on you? they have re-opened the above premises, where 
Mrs. B. You may, indeed ! | they trust, by a studious attention to their com- 
Mild. Huzza! then I shall effect my object, | forts, to merit a continuance: of that flattering 
Calm yourself—there is nothing to fear. Betty |¢2couragement and support which they have 80 
was on the watch for me, and saw him change |!ong been accustomed to receive at their hands— 
the stuff while you were away—it was milk he | at their hands. 
drank ! THE END. 
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